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Our cover this month offers a salute to 
the enormous lumber and timber industry 
of America, so tremendous that a mythical 
giant named Paul Bunyan had to be in- 
vented to symbolize it. 


THERE are approximately 5,000 mills em- 
ploying more than 500,000 workers who 
cut something like $500,000,000 worth of 
lumber annually. These are round figures 
and will, of course, vary considerably 
from year to year. 


THIRTEEN states lead in lumber produc- 
tion, although many other states still 
produce a considerable quantity. These 
thirteen leading states are: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Texas, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, Idaho, Georgia, South Carolina. 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 


Traveling Wives 
To the Editor: 


I have carefully read the article, “Is 
a Good Wife Bad for Salesmen?” pub- 
lished in the January issue of AMERICAN 
Business. This is a subject which has 
long concerned us. We have found that 
sometimes men with the best kind of 
wives have made the worst failures, per- 
haps partly because these wives would put 
up with their drinking and other failings, 
even consoling them in time of trouble— 
trouble usually brought on by such fail- 
ing. I have in mind one man whose wife 
even went on the road with him for a 
number of years, but she was never able 
to stop his drinking and finally he went 
down as a dismal failure. It wasn’t her 
fault for she seemed to be the best kind 
of a wife. 

Ordinarily I would think that a man 
who has a good wife and a good home 
would try like everything to keep both. 
Yet I know of one man who has a wife 
and several fine children and still hasn’t 
made a permanent success because he let 
his shortcomings—and there are several 
of them in his make-up—get the best of 
him. 

Our position may be slightly different 
from that of most companies having as 
large a number of salesmen as we do. We 
cover practically all the United States 
and it is necessary in most instances for 
our men to travel long distances. With 


a few exceptions, the best successes in our 
case have been made by men who carry 
their wives with them on the road. In 
one or two cases even a small child was 
taken along and a success was made. 
Where it is possible, in the case of a 
man traveling large distances, to have 
his wife with him on the road, she not 
only keeps the salesman company and 
furnishes him inspiration, but also pre- 
vents his doing some of the negative things 
that tend to hold down production. 

We wouldn’t want to say which of two 
men might make the best salesman—the 
one with, say, a permanent and happy 
home—or the one whose wife travels with 
him constantly and who has no home ex- 
cept in his car. Our experience has been 
varied, but generally the men whose wives 
travel with them have been the most suc- 
cessful salesmen for us year in and year 
out.—Cart Wo ttner, president, Panther 
Oil and Grease Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Marriage as Incentive 
To the Editor: 


The opinion of the sales manager who 
wrote, “Is a Good Wife Bad for Sales- 
men?” in the January American Bvsi- 
NESS, was very obviously based on experi- 
ence—his experience. Even “specialty sell- 
ing” varies a great deal. 

While my own experience would make 
me disagree with the writer of the article 
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I'M INSTALLING 
ANEW PAYROLL 
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COMPANYV.......... 





Payroll Ac- | 
counting methods | 
are the topic of the day. 
Everywhere treasurers, | 
comptrollers, accountants are 
plenning systems designed to | 
furnish all of the records required | 
for accounting purposes as well as 
those required for Federal and State 
governments under the Social Secu- | 
rities Laws. 
The keynote of all of this planning | 
is the elimination of rewriting and re- 
checking, and the speeding up of the 
preparation of the payroll itself. No 
method accomplishes these results so 
effectively as the New Ditto payroll 
system which has attracted so much 
favorable comment in the past few | 
months. 
If you have not investigated the 
Ditto payroll system you owe it to | 
yourself to do so before investing in 
any other system. 


Freel, 


Our new folder“The 
Ditto Payroll Record 
System”’ tells the 
complete story. Write 
for a copy. No cost 
or obligation. 





Yes, you may send me, without cost or obliga- | 
tion, your special folder explaining the Ditto 
payroll system. 


Concern . 
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on almost everything he says, I will say, 
rather than saying I think he is either 
right or wrong, that his experience and 
his opinion simply prove that some sales- 
men succeed in specialty selling for one 
reason, others for another. While getting 
married and having a happy home might 
be a retarding influence with some men, 
might make them start “taking it easy,” 
in many other cases it certainly acts as 
an added incentive and gives the man 
something really worth while to work for, 
and is very definitely a big factor in his 
becoming a more effective and more suc- 
cessful producer. 

Generally speaking, when a salesman 
gets married, he either has increased am- 
bition, more incentive and becomes a bet- 
ter man, or else the opposite is true. In 
my own experience, the number of sales- 
men who have been more successful after 
marriage far outnumber the cases where 
the reverse has been true.—J. S. SHaw, 
vice president and general sales manager, 
Brown and Bigelow, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Disagrees with Author 


To the Editor: 


I got quite a kick out of reading the 
article, “Is a Good Wife Bad for Sales- 
men?” in American Business for January, 
and if the conclusions that the writer 
offers were true, I would pity many or- 
ganizations that are dependent on their 
sales force to produce the results which 
mean profits. I would also pity many 
sales managers. I cannot agree with the 
writer of this article that the right solu- 
tion might be brought about by hiring 
salesmen who are unmarried, 

Too much can be accomplished by sales- 
men who are married by an appeal to their 
wives and in having them understand their 
problems. This understanding spurs a 
man on to greater efforts since his wife 
unconsciously uses it as a medium to ob- 
tain the things that she wants in life.— 
C. E. Srerrey, vice president, Nu-Enamel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Too Happily Married” 
To the Editor: 


Two articles in the January issue of 
AMERICAN Bustness are particularly fine: 
“Is a Good Wife Bad for Salesmen?” 
and “We Have More Orders Than We 
Can Fill.” 

We subscribe to seventeen copies of 
your “Clipping” service and I hope the 
former article mentioned above is re- 
printed for this service soon. If you do 
not plan on doing this—will you have any 
reprints available? 

We do not necessarily agree with the 
author of this fine article except as quali- 
fied by his own statement that different 
types of business require different types 
of salesmen. In our own business our top 
men are married, and we believe it is best 
that they are. However, no doubt some 
of us are “too happily married” to do our 
best work, and I believe we can all learn 
a lesson from this article whether we 
agree wholly or not. 

Incidentally we will take this oppor- 
tunity to let you know that we feel your 


DONT DO ANYTHING 
UNTIL YOU INVESTI- 


GATE THE DITTO 
PAYROLL SYSTEM 


| The Ditto 


payroll record sys- 


; tem produces your Em- 


ployees Earning Record, Payroll 
Summary Sheet, Government Re- 
ports, Payroll Envelope or Payroll 
Check, and Employee’s Statement— 
all from one writing. 

By the Ditto method your original 


payroll sheet or employee’s unit record 


| provides all of the facts, and is the 


only writing necessary. It can be pre- 
pared with an addressograph, with a 
typewriter, a pencil, pen and ink or 
any combination of these. 

The advantages of the Ditto system 


are—its low initial cost—its low oper- 


| ating cost—its unmatched flexibility 


its speed and accuracy. One medium 
size textile mill recently wrote us— 


“With the Ditto system we have elim- 


inated the time of two clerks in writing 


Free! 


If you would like 


our payroll records.” 


to learn how Ditto 
can effect savings 
on your payrollrec- 
ord system, simply 
sign and return 
the coupon below. 


| Please send me information showing how Ditto 
| can effect savings on my Payroll Record System. 


No cost or obligation. 
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Address 
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Nature of Business... . 
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WANT TO 
INCREASE 


HANDSOME 
COLORINGS 


Gracefully designed and richly 
trimmed in chromium or gold, 
unbreakable thruout — infal- 
lible mechanism. Your trade- 
mark and message in colors, 
or the individual names of 
your customers may be re- 
produced upon the barrels. 


You appraise the value of your Sales 
Promotion by its ability (1) to sell your 
merchandise, (2) to create confidence, 
and (3) to reflect the character of your 
institution. The sales effort that fails in 
any of these functions misses the mark. 
DUR-O-LITES introduce that friendly 
cordial relationship with those people 
who are—or should be—and can be 
your best customers. The preference for 
a writing instrument of elegance is uni- 
versal . . . a pencil rich in appearance, 
designed in good taste, flawless, faith- 
ful, dependable, one that can take it. 
DUR-O-LITES are not expensive. As 
few as fifty, with your trade-mark and 
message or the name of recipient repro- 
duced in color, may be had at trifling cost. 


free TO EXECUTIVES 


of rated concerns. Write on Company letter- 

head for Free Sample. Please state your 

title. Include print of trade-mark or sales 
L 








an i approxi 
of remembrance pencils under consideration. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1017 NORTH 25th STREET 
Melrose Park, ILL. 


On the edge of Chicago 








service is very valuable to any sales or- 
ganization and we wouldn’t want to be 
without it—Eart A. Ritey, Sinclair Coal 
Company, Broken Arrow, Oklahoma. 


Want Sorter 


To the Editor: 


In the November 1936 issue of Ameni- 
can Business, we have noted with inter- 
est the article by B. W. Weeks. We note 
that he refers to a sorter to be used 
before filing which speeds up the work. 

Would you kindly advise us where these 
may be obtained? Your attention to this 
matter will be very much appreciated.— 
A. Miesem, director of sales, Rowalin 
Flexible Lacquer Company, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


Mr. Miesem: The sorters mentioned in 
the November issue may be obtained from 
the Speed-O-Sort Company, 5912 South 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago. 


“Heep the Chambers” 
To the Editor: 


The writer was interested in going over 
the January issue of American Business 
to note the article entitled—“Keep the 


’ Chamber.” 


Chamber of Commerce work is one in 
which the writer has been interested for 
many years, being at the present time a 
director of the Hamilton Chamber of 
Commerce and immediate past-president ; 
president of the Ontario Associated 
Boards of Trade and Chambers of Com- 
merce and also a director of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 

After nearly twenty-five years of work 
in this particular line of public service I 
am convinced that Chambers of Com- 
merce are really worth while and I feel 
that in this country all our governments 
recognize the recommendations and sug- 
gestions made by the various Chambers 
of Commerce as a very definite assistance 
in arriving at decisions. 

There is one work which I am taking 
considerable interest in at the present 
time and that is, getting the Chambers of 
Commerce more keenly interested in the 
farmer and his problems and what we 
are trying to do is to organize what we 
call a County Chamber of Commerce for 
each county. One has already been or- 
ganized and is functioning in the County 
of Norfolk and it is doing exceptional 
work in drawing the business men and the 
farmers together. 

We all talk about the need of the farmer 
making more money. Two things will en- 
able him to do so: 

1. That he should be paid a price for 
his produce which will give him a profit. 
There is too great a tendency to try and 
beat down the farmer to the lowest pos- 
sible price and this is not hard to do be- 
cause he is not organized. 

2. Better farming. In this country alone 
the farmers will lose over half a billion 
dollars annually from weeds, poor seed, 
warble fly, corn borer, buildings being 
burned from lightning on account of not 
being properly rodded, lack of care of 


farm implements and keeping cows which 
do not produce enough to enable the 
farmer to make a profit on them. 
Trusting that the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce will continue and be a 
real factor in the business life of your 
country.—Russett T. Kettey, Russell T. 
Kelley Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Thank You! 
To the Editor: 


Very, very pleased with the 
AMERICAN BUvsINeEss. 

I like it a lot. More power to you.— 
Harotp J. Corrapo, D. Corrado, Inc., 
Chicago. 


“new” 


Hails New Feature 
To the Editor: 


Your new feature—-Modern Offices in 
Action—begun in the January issue of 
American Business ought to strike a 
responsive chord in the minds of prac- 
tical officials everywhere. The balancing 
of action pictures with just enough read- 
ing matter is a splendid example of good 
editing. Another testimonial which we do 
not hesitate to write—and you can quote 
us in big caps if you like—is that you do 
not pick spots to shoot which will show 
only the products of your advertisers. 
That certainly shows an honest purpose 
to depict profitable ideas —J. E. Krem- 
ING, sales manager, Speedo, Inc., Chicago. 


Catalog Sizes 
To the Editor: 


We have under consideration the publi- 
cation of a catalog describing our com- 
plete line of perforated metals. In all 
probability this will embody under special 
sections our line of Clinton Perforated 
Metal Grilles, and Decorative Perforated 
Metals, as well as miscellaneous industrial 
styles of perforations. 

A review of competitors’ catalogs fails 
to indicate any degree of uniformity in 
the size of publications. 

We would appreciate your recommen- 
dation as to this specific phase of the mat- 
ter. Just what size has been found most 
satisfactory? 

Any suggestions you may have will also 
be appreciated.—F. W. Hatz, sales man- 
ager, Edward C. Bowers and Charles L. 
Feldman, Trustees Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Company. 


Mr. Hate: We suggest that you stand- 
ardize on an 81% by 11 catalog size for the 
reason that this size best fits the filing 
cabinets in which most catalogs are filed 
by your customers and prospects. 

Another Dartnell publication, The 
Printing Art Quarterly, has published 
several articles on catalogs which may be 
of interest to you, for example, “Bound or 
Loose-Leaf Catalog—Which Is Better?” 
in the issue of June 1930, page 349; “Fif- 
teen Questions for the Producers of In- 
dustrial Catalogs,” October 1930, page 
122; “Is Standardization of Catalogs 
Coming?” September 1929, page 49. 
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On the Diamond Jubilee of Voice Writing 





Industry all over the world reports the 
Ediphone Adds 20% to 50% to Business Capacity! 














The genius of Thomas A. Edison has manifested itself in regulate, your responsibilities. Correspondence, reports, 
many ways. Among his great contributions to the smoother, inter-ofice memoranda are written at the very moment 
swifter conduct of business has been the miracle of Voice you are ready to dictate. Important matters are never 
Writing . . . born sixty years ago. forgotten. The development of new accounts is given the 
As the tempo of business raced faster and faster . . . as personal attention it warrants. The completion of your 
the factor of time grew more vital . . . the Ediphone business day sees the completion of your business. And all 
became more valuable to executives. Today . . . with its this is accomplished with less effort! 
many improvements .. . it is an A B C of the successful Executives are invited to Voice-Write with the Ediphone 
business man’s equipment (providing Added Business in their office on the “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan, and request 
Capacity ) —as simple to use as a telephone. . a free copy of Professor H. L. Holling- 


¥. ¥ 
s 


And business has voiced its approval of OL HAs worth’s booklet, “Using Your Head.” For 
Voice Writing by writing ever-increasing details, phone The Edi- 


\ y, F P “~< 
orders for the Pro-technic Ediphone! Ediphone phone, Your City, or hard. Bin 


With an Ediphone, you can simplify, address Desk A-17, west orance n.J.USA. 
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OW does it feel to live in a 
goldfish bowl? Truly we 
have progressed a long way 
from those 
buggy days when a man’s 
salary was supposed to be 
his own business. Yet the 
wholesale broadcasting of 
salaries at least serves one 
useful purpose. It gives 
the money changers and 
their partners in sin, the 
stockbrokers, a swell pros- 
pect list. Thanks to a 
thoughtful government, 
stock salesmen may now, 

without any real effort, concentrate on those whose 

incomes are a matter of public record. That will save 

a lot of time. It will also be a big help to the kid- 

nappers and the second-story boys. To be sure it may 

cause some of the six-figure executives to rearrange 
their incomes in order to keep within the figures which 
the public considers adequate for the job. It may be 
desirable to take out less salary and more expenses. 

It may even be wise to divide your salary among 

several subsidiaries. But think what a godsend it is 

going to be for the little fellow—the $15,000 man! 

When he goes after a $30,000 job, he won’t even have 

to discuss the matter of salary with his prospective 

employer. The government has thoughtfully pinned a 

tag on him, so that all the world may know he is just 

a $15,000 man. What a lot of conversation that will 

save! Getting a better job will now be easy. All you 

need do is bribe the proofreader to change a one to a 

two and presto you are a $25,000 man! 





The Graham Paper Company of St. Louis is par- 
donably proud of its record of never having com- 
promised with a debtor, during the 82 years it has 
been in business. “Adherence to this rule,” says Presi- 


8 


horse and: 


dent M. T. Collins, in a statement to the sales force, 
“has cost thousands of dollars, but we prefer to insist 
on full payment rather than to leave a concern in busi- 
ness to compete with successful business men who do 
pay their obligations one hundred cents on the dollar.” 
Another thing this company will not do is to hold a 
mortgage on the plant of one of its customers. It feels 
that this is unfair to other customers who would thus 
be placed in competition with their source of paper 
supply. We wonder if there are any other companies 
who can match such a record. We wonder if the will- 
ingness of business men to “get what they can” on 
the theory that “half a loaf is better than none” may 
not explain why so many debtors find it profitable to 
let themselves go to the brink of insolvency, hoping to 
make a “favorable” settlement with their creditors. 


The Power of Leadership 


We hear a lot these days about “the pace that 
kills.” We are warned against burning ourselves out ; 
reminded that business men die young; told by our 
families and physicians to take it easy, or else! But I 
wonder if it is so much the pace we set, or our own 
crooked thinking, that is to blame for our weariness 
and premature age. In this job I meet thousands of 
business executives. In talking with them, I am forced 
to the conclusion that most of them handicap them- 
selves needlessly by envy, hate and fear. They warp 
our judgment. They stifle our initiative. They destroy 
our friendships. They undermine our personality. And 
they put us in our grave, years before our time. 

We have the word of no less an authority on the 
human body than Dr. Alexis Carrel, whose book, 
“Man, the Unknown,” is destined to influence the 
thinking of millions of Americans, that envy, hate and 
fear are responsible for more organic changes and 
genuine diseases than any other cause. “Business men,” 
he writes, “who do not know how to fight worry and 
fear, hate and envy, die young. . . . Contrariwise, those 
who keep the peace of their inner self in the midst of 
tumult are immune from nervous and organic dis- 
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orders.” Dr. Carrel has rediscovered a truth known 
to Confucius. It is just as true today as it was three 
thousand years ago. 

Let you and I, as good business men, resolve to envy 
less and admire more; to hate less and help more; to 
fear less and accomplish more. If we strive hard enough 
to serve others we will automatically banish those 
forces of self-destruction and acquire moral -fibre 
which carries with it strange and undefinable power. 
We all know men who have that power. It is the essence 
of constructive leadership. 


§100,000-a-Year Men 


President Roosevelt should receive the backing of 
business in his effort to obtain adequately paid under- 
secretaries for each cabinet department. The prevail- 
ing idea in Congress that $10,000 a year is tops for a 
“career” executive is costing taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars annually. One way to stop that waste is to place 
a permanent under-secretary in charge of each ad- 
ministrative department. Pick the best man in the 
country for the job and pay him more than he could 
make in business. Suppose we would have to pay these 
men $100,000 a year. They could save it several times 
over. If private business can pay $100,000 a year for 
executives, certainly the United States government can. 

It is much more than a question of worth, however. 
Creating ten $100,000 jobs is the first and most neces- 
sary step toward creating an administrative agency 
capable of regulating our national economy. There 
are thousands of keen-minded men in this country who 
now look to business for their future. These men would 
be available for career jobs if there were any future 
with the government. But no ambitious young man 
today gets excited about a government job. Why 
should he with the $10,000-a-year complex of our 
Congress? If he goes into government career work 
he does so in the belief that it will be a stepping-stone 
to a better job in business. Since we seem determined to 
have government planning and government regulation 
of industry, the first thing to do is to establish a new 
class of civil servants capable of doing an intelligent 
management job. It can’t be done with $10,000-a-year 
political appointees. 


With the advent of normal business, many com- 
panies which suspended intensive sales methods during 
the depression are putting their sales force on a quota 
basis and using contests to keep salesmen on their 
toes. It is a natural and logical trend, because improv- 
ing conditions make it relatively easy for a salesman 
to beat last year’s figures and get the dangerous idea 
he is some pumpkins. But here and there you find a 
sales manager who looks with a fishy eye on this 
“sweating” of salesmen. Says he: “Not for me, our 
men don’t need turpentine.” And very often he is 
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right. Some kinds of sales contests do more harm than 
good ; some sales managers have not the slightest idea 
of how to present or operate a contest. There are 
organizations which do not need a competitive stimu- 
lant. But they are in the minority. The right kind of 
sales contest, and I am thinking now of one which 
does a constructive man-building job, and doesn’t 
merely aim to prod men to greater effort, is still the 
most useful tool in a sales manager’s tool kit. Properly 
used, intelligently managed, it is a tremendous force 
for good. It teaches men to do a better selling job. 


The Best Credit Risks 


The National Association of Finance Companies 
has just released a tabulation showing that office em- 
ployees are the best credit risks. They are rated 92.2, 
compared with 38.2 for painters and decorators. These 
figures are interesting, but not important. The fact 
is that most men are honest when it comes to meeting 
their obligations. It is just that some are not always 
able to do so. An office job is steady. Even during the 
depression there were comparatively few “upsets” in 
their family budgets. True, salaries were cut, but 
rents and other expenses went down as well. It must 
be said, though, for the office worker that the com- 
paratively few cases of embezzlement in offices is to 
their everlasting credit. Only one out of a thousand 
goes wrong. Even that small minority could be sharply 
reduced if more employers realized that the respon- 
sibility for petty office stealing is theirs, quite as much 
as the employees !'Too many employers put temptation 
in the way of underpaid office workers. 


Two guiding minds in shaping New Deal legislation 
for the regulation of business are Donald Richberg 
and Joseph P. Kennedy. As everyone knows, Richberg 
was former NRA administrator; Kennedy, the first 
chairman of the Securities Exchange Commission. 
What do they think about some of the legisla- 
tiou passed in Washington to “reform” business? 
Apropos the Robinson-Patman Act, Mr. Richberg 
told the Ohio Bar Association in Dayton: “I don’t 
know what the Robinson-Patman Act means, and 
when I say I don’t know what it means I mean just 
that. ... There should be definite and clear regulations 
and that is what the Robinson-Patman Act is not.” 

Joseph P. Kennedy in the Saturday Evening Post: 
“T hope the administration will take steps to undo 
the harm it has done to shrewd corporate management 
by the on-coming undistributed profits tax on corpo- 
rations . . . it actually weakens the structure of a 
typical American business corporation and actually 
penalizes the small and younger concerns.” With two 
such eminent liberals as Mr. Richberg and Mr. 
Kennedy plunking for revision of these two laws we 
may get somewhere.—J. C. A. 
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Burroughs 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


in compiling figures required by the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


THIS 
FOLDER 
WILL HELP 
you! 


MAIL THE COUPON 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6042 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
Send me the new folder ‘‘Modern Payroll 
Methods’’—which includes illustrations of forms 
for compiling figures required by the Federal 
Social Security Act. 
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THE PAYROLL 


The complete payroll and check register in one unit shows the 
gross pay, all deductions, and net pay for all employees. Sepa- 
rate totals for all columns accumulate automatically. 


EARNINGS RECORD 


Complete individual progressive record for each employee shows 
time worked, gross earnings, deductions, and net pay for any 
and all periods. Provides information needed for old age benefits, 
unemployment insurance, and income tax reports. 


EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT 


This receipt for deductions, which the law requires be given to 
each employee at each pay period, also shows the individual’s 
gross earnings, all deductions, and net pay. It can be retained 
permanently by the employee. 


PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


Since the check or pay envelope is written with the three above 
records, the amount is in perfect accord with these records. 


To meet today’s payroll accounting needs with a 
minimum of work and at low cost, Burroughs 
provides new machines, new features, new develop- 
ments for writing the records described above. 
Concerns—large and small—in all lines of 
business—are benefiting by the speed, ease and 
economy with which one or several of these new 
Burroughs machines completely handle all 
payroll records. Investigate. For quick action, 
telephone your local Burroughs office or, if more 
convenient, mail the coupon or wire direct today. 
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HELPING MEN find THEMSELVES 


The biggest problem in today’s business is finding the right men 
to fill vacant chairs; here are eight incidents showing the meth- 


ods of business leaders who have acquired the knack of help- 


BY JOHN GARTH 


ACK in 1930 a friend of mine, 

who had built up a successful 
advertising business—a company 
whose name you would recognize 
instantly were it possible for me 
to mention it—cracked up. He had 
burned the candle at both ends too 
long, and since he was one of those 
chaps who had to have his fingers 
in everything and wouldn’t dele- 
gate responsibilities, he got caught 
in the machinery of a rapidly ex- 
panding business. It took his doc- 
tor about twenty minutes to tell 
him that if he wanted to live he 
had to get rid of his business and 
take it easy. 

I had lunch with this chap the 
other day. He told me about his 
talk with the doctor seven years 
ago, and the predicament he found 
himself in when suddenly required 
to step out of the picture. There 
was no one in his business, so he 
thought, capable of carrying on. 
His subordinates were mostly 
young men with none too much ex- 
perience. He was afraid of jeal- 
ousies and conflicting tempera- 
ments among them. He hesitated to 
turn the business over to them. Yet 
that was the only thing to do. So 
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ing others assume greater responsibility of winning loyalty and 


improving relations with workers and buyers 


he went to a well-known banker 
with his financial statement. He 
asked the banker to tell him exactly 
what he thought the business would 
be worth with him out of the pic- 
ture. The banker gave him a figure 
which was approximately five times 
the average annual earnings of the 
past five years. The usual way of 
appraising a going business is to 
take ten times the average earnings. 
But the banker figured my friend 
was responsible for half the profits 
of the business. Forced to make a 
selection, my friend picked a young 
man who had a good grounding in 
the business, but who had compara- 
tively little administrative experi- 
ence, and made him president of the 
company. He chose five other key 
men for directors. Then he had a 
trust agreement drawn which pro- 
vided that each of these six men, 
and a few older employees, would 
receive his stock holdings when and 
if the accumulated profits of the 
business equaled the amount at 
which the banker had appraised the 
business. A trust company was em- 
ployed to supervise the carrying 
out of the agreement and to vote 
the stock if the shareholders were 
unable to agree. 

It seemed a rather risky thing to 
turn a going business over to un- 


tried men, but there was no alterna- 
tive. My friend went to Europe for 
two years, resolved that either these 
men would have to carry on the 
business or let it die. Much to 
everyone’s surprise, within three 
years the new management had 
made enough money to acquire the 
trusteed stock. Today the business 
is stepping along and making good 
profits and proving what men can 
do when responsibility is thrust 
upon them. It illustrates perfectly 
the untapped resources—resources 
of brains and leadership—which 
abound in every business. But it re- 
quires vision and wisdom to uncover 
this leadership and put it to work. 

One of the biggest responsibili- 
ties of management, especially 
under prevailing conditions, is to 
help men to find themselves. A 
sound policy for developing man- 
power should be the first considera- 
tion of every business. For business 
must depend upon men for its 
profits, and its future success 
hinges in no small degree upon the 
men who can be developed within 
the next five years. 

The first requirement in such a 
program is to develop a loyal, hard- 
hitting, persistent organization. 
Almost all of our great business 
leaders, our statesmen, and finan- 
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cial leaders understand the motives 
back of leadership. They know 
what will make men work. And they 
know that what works with one 
man will fail.with another. 

Some years back, when the late 
Charles Piez was actively engaged 
in the direction of Link-Belt Com- 
pany, reports kept coming to him 
about a certain key executive who 
was drinking heavily. Finally when 
the man’s wife and daughter ap- 
pealed to Mr. Piez he decided to 
handle the situation himself. He got 
out the man’s record and studied 
it; he talked with fellow executives, 
and he reviewed his own memory 
for incidents which would throw 
some light on the man’s character. 
Mr. Piez decided that there was 
only one way to reach this man— 
to appeal to his pride. He knew that 
this fellow was proud of his repu- 
tation for getting things done, for 
his ability to follow through on a 
job and to meet obstacles. Mr. Piez 
sent for the executive. 

As he walked into the big office of 
Mr. Piez, which looked out over 
Michigan Avenue, the executive ex- 
pected a thoroughgoing call-down 
for his drunkenness. But for half an 
hour Mr. Piez reminisced, remind- 
ing the man of his former achieve- 
ments, and calling to memory some 
of the jobs he had successfully car- 
ried through in the past. Then Mr. 
Piez shot home a bolt which left the 
fellow speechless for a moment: 


“I used to feel that you would 
finish any job you tackled; I can 
remember a time when we felt that 
if everyone else failed, you would 
pull us out of a hole. But I guess 
that time has passed. You have re- 
peatedly tackled one job which you 
can’t lick and I am worried about 
you.” 

‘What job did I ever tackle and 
not lick?” blurted out the man as 
he recovered his speech. 

“The booze habit! Now wait. 
I’m not going to criticize, because 
I know you have tried. I know 
about your struggle; I know you 
have taken the ‘cure,’ and I know 
that you have promised yourself, 
your wife, your daughter, and your 
friends to stop drinking. And you 
have honestly tried. But you have 
failed. I guess the job is too much 
for you. I’m afraid we cannot 
count on you.” 

There was a full minute’s silence. 
Then the man got up, solemnly 
walked over to Mr. Piez, held out 
his hand and said, “Shake, Mr. 
Piez, I am giving you my word that 
I will lick this job too.” 

Not another word was said. A 
month went by. No evidence of 
drinking. Another month, three 
months, six months, a year. His 
full responsibilities reinstated, 
doing better work than ever before, 
this man gained increased value to 
the company. Mr. Piez met him one 
day and said, simply, “You have 


licked the toughest job you ever 
had. I know it was a big job too.” 

Other men might have scolded, 
threatened, shamed this man, but 
Piez knew that the one thing to 
count on was his pride. With other 
men the same plan might not have 
worked. 

If petty minds had to deal with 
some of the big problems that arise 
in business negotiations, they would 
drag on forever, but when broad- 
minded men deal with each other, 
petty problems are forgotten. 
Sewell Avery, who was enticed into 
Montgomery Ward and Company 
to pull that famed old mail-order 
house out of a bad slump, is one of 
the business leaders who has this 
knack for eliminating petty bicker- 
ing, finger-pointing and _ desk- 
pounding. It is said of him that he 
can change a man’s entire mental 
viewpoint in a brief, informal con- 
versation. Here is an incident which 
shows how he works. As everybody 
knows, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany and Ward’s are intense rivals. 
When Avery came to Ward’s he 
quickly found that Sears’ was giv- 
ing Ward’s a pretty sound beating. 
There was bitter rivalry; Sears 
watched Ward and Ward watched 
Sears ; Montgomery Ward men ap- 
parently had a Sears complex. Mr. 
Avery recognized that friendly 
rivalry was healthy, but that in this 
case it had gone too far. 

One of the (Continued on page 38) 


“My banker told 
me my business, 
without me, would 
fall 50 per cent in 
value, but my men, 
given the chance, 
proved him wrong” 
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President, Butler Brothers, Chicago 


HE three most talked about, and 

most widely considered, factors 
in business as 1936 drew to a close 
were, I believe, rapidly advancing 
prices, merchandise shortages, and 
the demands of labor. Every mail 
brought buyers notices of advanc- 
ing prices, some of which were dras- 
tic. Almost every buyer who tried 
to pick up seasonable merchandise 
in late 1936 found his suppliers 
sold out, or behind with shipment. 
Buyers who did not anticipate their 
wants quickly learned that there is, 
as business is conducted today, no 
such thing as large reserves of mer- 
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PRICE PROBLEMS 
I A SELLERS’ MARKET 


How can we resist price advances? If we must raise prices, 


how can we help our buyers? Shall we buy more than usual 


quantities? Shall we urge customers to buy heavily? These 


are but a few of the questions answered from the experience 


of one of America’s most astute merchandising minds 


chandise stored away in warehouses. 

Retailers on the whole anticipate 
their needs very little. They buy as 
demand is apparent. Wholesalers 
take few chances and watch turn- 
over so carefully that there is al- 
most no opportunity for a reserve 
stock of merchandise to accumu- 
late. And, as everybody knows, 


most manufacturing today is done 
as a result of, and not in anticipa- 
tion of orders. These are the rea- 
sons why the upsurge in retail sales 
during 1936 caught so many manu- 
facturers with more orders than 
merchandise. 

In our own business there were 
many occasions when we tied to 
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obtain twice as much merchandise 
as our original orders called for. 
Under such circumstances we can- 
not blame the manufacturer for his 
inability to supply us. In our effort 
to overcome this situation we took 
in far larger quantities of merchan- 
dise in December than is customary 
for us to take in that month. Yet 
despite these heavier incoming ship- 
ments our inventories were lower, 
relatively, at the end of December 
1936 than December 1935. 

We look for a continuance for the 
first six months of 1937, and pos- 
sibly throughout the year, of this 
healthy business condition. We have 
budgeted for a modest increase in 
sales and are merchandising to 
make it. But privately we are say- 
ing to ourselves that our sales 
ought to increase about twice as 
much as we have actually indicated 
in our budget. 

We expect to take in spring mer- 
chandise sooner than usual. This 
will, we realize, have a tendency to 
reduce the speed of our stock turns, 
but we feel that the situation war- 
rants a slight reduction in turnover 
as insurance against having to dis- 
appoint our customers later in the 
year with a limited selection. 

In this situation there is one 
danger—that which comes from 
buyers who duplicate orders. When 
there is a known scarcity of mer- 
chandise, buyers will often order 
the same merchandise from two or 
more sources in the hope that at 
least one will have it in stock and 
fill his order. If several suppliers 
have the merchandise the buyer 
cancels all but one order. It was 
this situation which brought about 
drastic price drops in previous 
years. When demand slackened it 
was found that many buyers had 
deliberately placed orders for two 
or three times the amount of goods 
they expected or wanted to receive. 
Yet wholesalers and manufacturers 
were vastly nearer to filling the 
actual demand for merchandise 
than anyone realized just because 
so many buyers had placed dupli- 
cating orders. Such orders are the 
first to be canceled as the result of 
any indication of slackening de- 
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mand or when prices are unsteady. 

There is still another situation 
similar to this. Suppose a merchant 
in Keokuk sends us an order for 
ten dozen men’s shirts. We are un- 
able to ship his order and so inform 
him. Immediately he places a simi- 


lar order, perhaps with another dis- - 


tributor in Chicago, one or two in 
New York, and one in St. Louis. 
Thus one order for ten dozen shirts 
has been recorded by four different 
wholesalers. If all of them include 
these ten dozen shirts in estimating 
the probable demand for merchan- 
dise, the demand, of course, has been 
overestimated three times, for the 
Keokuk merchant wanted only ten 
dozen shirts. Incidents similar to 
this imaginary one which I have 
just described must have happened 
thousands of times during the holi- 
day retail season just ended. How 
much of an artificial demand may 
have been created by duplicated 
orders no one knows, but it should 
be watched by the astute buyer who 
wants an accurate estimate of pub- 
lic demand; unless it is allowed for 
we may find ourselves in a run-away 
market. 

There are other factors to watch 
in conducting a business in a rising 
market. Not the least of these 
dangers is the question of raising 
prices. As everybody knows, there 
are enormous quantities of mer- 
chandise made to sell at specific 
prices. Most merchandise sold over 
the counter today was manufac- 
tured with the understanding that 
it would sell at 39 cents, or 89 cents, 
or some other definite figure. 

Now if prices are raised mer- 
chandising plans are upset; the 
merchant must raise his prices to 
the consumer or lower his own 
profit margin. The merchant knows 
that if he raises his price to the 
consumer, sales will suffer and de- 
mand will slacken. Yet if he does 
not have an adequate mark-up he 
cannot be expected to show much 
enthusiasm in promoting the sale 
of those goods. Price advances, no 
matter how necessary they may ap- 
pear, should be resisted by business 
men as vigorously as possible. I do 
not deny the necessity for advanc- 





ing some prices. But before price 
advances are put into effect we 
should consider every possible 
means of holding them down. Can 
we make the goods cheaper with the 
increased volume we have every 
reason to expect in 1937? Will 
more modern manufacturing meth- 
ods eliminate the necessity for 
price advances? Is there any way 
in which costs can be reduced so 
that price advances will be unneces- 
sary? I think these are but a few 
of the questions every business man 
should ask himself before he fig- 
ures on raising prices. 

I know this: it is going to be 
our policy not to pay advanced 
prices for anything if we can dis- 
cover a way out. While we prefer 
to stick to our regular sources of 
supply, we will not hesitate to look 
elsewhere whenever any supplier 
makes substantial advances in 
prices. Right now there is a lot of 
fencing going on between pro- 
ducers and distributors on this 
price matter, and I think it is a 
healthy situation, for a run-away 
price structure would most cer- 
tainly check the substantial ad- 
vances in volume that nearly every- 
one is enjoying. 

These are some of the immediate 
factors in the present business situ- 
ation which seem worthy of com- 
ment. As for conditions which 
should govern long-term planning, 
there are several. As I see it there 
is a general leveling process going 
on in this country. Those persons 
in higher earning brackets may 
have to manage on less, while those 
in lower earning brackets probably 
are going to obtain higher earnings. 
This situation will increase the na- 
tion’s buying power. The con- 
sumers who comprise the highest 10 
per cent, so far as incomes go, will 
steadily become less of a factor in 
demand, while the greater mass of 
consumers will become more and 
more important. 

I believe there will be a greater 
demand for popular-priced mer- 
chandise. Another factor which 
should increase sales is the appar- 
ent agreement of everyone in power 
that farmers (Continued on page 39) 
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Gets Things Done 


HE six-figure salaries paid to 

executives as published last 
month have made many ask: 
“What does he do to make that 
much money?” It is all quite mysti- 
fying. Here is one company of a 
certain size in a given industry 
which pays its chief executive 
$100,000 a year, and another of 
a similar size in the same industry 
paying $25,000 for the same job. 
What does one have that the 
other lacks? What do hundred- 
thousand-dollar men have that you 
and I lack? 


Of course, there are cases of big 


salaries being paid for something 
else beside executive ability. I 
noticed one advertising agency 
executive credited with a 
dred-thousand-dollar salary which 
was more the result of good matri- 
monial judgment than advertising 
ability. But those are the excep- 
tions that prove the rule. Reduced 
to fundamentals the “something” 
most of these six-figure men have, 
that most of us lack, is the ability 
to get things done. It is not that 
they are any smarter than we are. 
It is not that they are any better 
educated. It is not that they have 


hun- 


more friends. It is not that they 
have any more hours a day, or any 
more weeks a year, to do things in. 
But somehow, and in some way, 
they have developed within them- 
selves that rare and valuable ca- 
pacity to sense what needs to be 
done, and are doing it. 

If you doubt this, look around 
you. What do you find? If you are 
working for the United States 
Steel Corporation you observe 
that E. M. Voorhees was named 
vice chairman of your finance com- 
mittee. You ponder over the fact 
that he is only 45 years old. You 
question his experience. You sus- 
pect a “pull.” What has he, that 
you haven’t got? To be sure, he 
had a good record with Johns- 
Manville. In less than nine years 
he was consecutively general audi- 
tor, treasurer, secretary and vice 
president. But he has no steel 
background. Surely, you say to 
yourself, there must be executives 
who have grown up in the steel 
business who have earned the right 


ANOTHER young man stepped into a big job when 45-year-old E. M. Voorhees (left) recently became vice 
chairman of the U. S. Steel finance committee. On the board he joins 48-year-old Leon Fraser (shown with his 
wife, right), president of the First National Bank and former head of the Bank for International Settlements 
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to the job which is a stepping 
stone to perhaps the most powerful 
job in American business—the 
chairmanship of Big Steel’s Fi- 
nance Committee. Who knows but 
there may be a Morgan partner- 
ship at the end of the trail! Why 
did they pick Voorhees for that 
job? Because he knows how to get 
things done. 

The big salaries in business al- 
ways go to those who have what 
it takes to get things done. That 
is true not only of those executives 
who guide the destinies of a busi- 
ness, but it is true of those upon 
whom those executives must depend 
for results. The highest paid de- 
partment managers are those who 
know how to get things done in 
their department. The highest paid 
shop foremen are not those who 
can shout the loudest, but those 
who have the knack of getting 
things done quietly, promptly and 
efficiently. It is especially true in 
the case of salesmen. You can talk 
all you want to about “born” 
salesmen and “made” salesmen; 
about sales personality and the 
many other things commonly asso- 
ciated with success in sales work. 
But for my part, I don’t much 
care what a man is, or how he 
operates, so long as he can get 
things done. 

A sales manager who is asso- 


ciated with me in the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club, said that he di- 
vides salesmen into four classes. 
Into the first class he puts the man 
who is particularly skilled in sell- 
ing. He is too clever to be boastful, 
but when he comes in at the end of 
the day, he takes his sales man- 
ager’s time to tell him exactly what 
he said to the prospect, and what 
the prospect said to him. Every- 
body knows, of course, that most 
of his “clever” answers were born 
on his way back to the office. They 
were what he would have said, had 
he thought of it at the time. But 
anyway it makes a good story, and 
helps to “cover up” failure. 

The second class is made up of 
men with a correspondence com- 
plex. Somebody once called them 
the “Letter Kings.” They are 
usually men who have a flair for 
writing a good letter and who de- 
light in “impressing” their stenog- 
raphers with their prowess as cor- 
respondents. Such a _ salesman 
working away from the office will 
write long-winded reports explain- 
ing in detail why he was unable to 
get the order. Or if he did succeed 
in landing the order, he accom- 
panies it with a step-by-step ac- 
count of the strategy he employed, 
the psychological reactions of the 
buyer, etc. The big idea, accord- 
ing to him, is to convince the home 


PLUS SALE IDEA 


Y THE use of a little ingenuity 
additional sales of related prod- 
ucts often can be made to develop 
from the original order or sale. The 
dealer or salesman sometimes can 
discover a “relationship” between 
two or more products not at once 
evident to the consumer. Here is 
the way this sales idea worked in 
favor of the Warren Telechron 
Company of Ashland, Massachu- 
setts, manufacturers of clocks. 
One of the company’s more imag- 
inative dealers obtained 80 per cent 
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acceptance from buyers of his 
radios for an additional sale under 
the following plan: One of the deal- 
er’s fastest selling sets retails for 
$57.00 complete. The dealer, how- 
ever, changes the price of the set 
to $66.95 and includes Telechron’s 
radio-timer clock as part of the 
“complete” sale. The timer is a 
model that will automatically turn 
a radio on and off for any length 
of time up to ten hours for favorite 
programs, which are indicated sim- 
ply by pulling out certain keys 


office folks that he is a world beater. 

Then there is the Caesar type of 
salesmen. They believe that silence 
is still a virtue and go to the other 
extreme with regard to keeping the 
office informed of their movements. 
The only time you ever hear from 
them is when their expense money 
gives out and they wire for more. 
When sent out on a difficult assign- 
ment you never hear from them 
unless they got the order. Like 
Caesar’s, their reports, if any, are 
of the “I came, I saw, I conquered” 
variety. They injure their chances 
for advancement by their failure 
to keep the management informed 
as to their activities. You can’t 
very easily cooperate with that 
kind of salesman. 

And then the fourth class—the 
quiet, determined, two-fisted fel- 
lows who have the faculty of sens- 
ing the thing that needs to be 
done, and have the intelligence and 
ability to get it done without much 
fuss. What a godsend they are 
to a sales manager! This chap gets 
orders but he doesn’t expect you 
to listen to him tell you how he 
got them. He doesn’t waste his 
time or yours trying to explain his 
failures. He recognizes the interest 
the company has in his success and 
keeps the office informed at all 
times as to where he is and what 
he is doing. (Continued on page 39) 


located around the outside of dial 
Whenever prospects asked for a 
home demonstration of the radio 
set the dealer delivered the receiver 
plus the timer which was left on 
top of the radio with a brief leaf- 
let and instruction tag. Eighty per 
cent of the buyers of the radio also 
took the clock ! An additional profit 
from the plan developed when many 
of those who had bought the timer 
came back to buy additional elec- 
tric clocks, either for other uses in 
the home or as gifts. 
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Is There a 
BETTER WAY to 
Pay Salesmen? 


Rising living costs and a diminishing supply of 


capable salesmen have caused many concerns 


to revamp their salesmen’s compensation plan. 
Here are three methods adopted by as many 


companies to “‘cut salesmen in” on the profits 


Bonus on Long Profit Numbers: Under this plan all products in the line are graded 
according to their profit yield, and given four group classifications. Order blanks are 
arranged with columns for each classification. When the salesman writes up an order he 
enters the sales on each classification in the corresponding column of his order book. 
Each classification carries a different bonus. Low-profit numbers carry no bonus. Thus 
a salesman, at the time he is writing up the order, is made conscious of every non-profit- 
able item he sells, and is encouraged to make a greater effort to sell those products upon 
which his bonus is calculated and upon which he gets a higher commission. 


Modified Task and Bonus System: This plan is being used where salesmen are re- 
quired to do other things than sell—as, for example, putting up advertising, distribut- 
ing samples, collecting old accounts, ete. These extra duties are reported on special 
bonus credit forms, and a system of points is set up covering each activity. At the end 
of the month the total number of points, less penalties, is caleulated, and the salesman’s 
bonus is determined. Points may also be awarded for sales of a certain kind or to a cer- 
tain type of customer. Points may be awarded for excess volume. The success of the 
plan, however, requires a simple reporting system; otherwise the amount of detail con- 
nected with awarding the points and figuring the bonus makes it unwieldy. 


Sliding Scale Commission System: ‘This method is popular with companies whose 
profits rise sharply with volume, and where the difference between a substantial profit 
and a loss may represent a few thousand dollars in sales. A base commission is paid on a 
fixed amount of business called “bogie.” The rate of commission on the salesman’s total 
volume is increased or stepped up according to his sales over “bogie.” The advantage of 
the plan is that it encourages a salesman to make a great effort to get his sales over his 
“bogie” so that he can earn the highest rate of commission on his month’s business. 
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MarsHALu Fiewp customers learn skiing on a slide in the men’s store 
and remain to buy all manner of winter sports supplies and apparel 


for many new products by promoting winter sports and cashing 


in on the trend toward outdoor play in winter as well as sum- 


mer; it worked so well the bicycle makers adopted similar plans 


O ONE can say, with any de- 

gree of exactitude, how much 
winter sports clothing, equipment 
and accessories is disposed of dur- 
ing winter months in those sections 
of the country where snow and ice 
are available in sufficient quantities 
to provide fun and exercise for 
skiers, skaters, tobogganists and 
devotees of the snowshoe. In a few 
years the business has grown tre- 
mendously, with such speed and 
volume as to overwhelm the busi- 
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ness statisticians. In one state, 
California, the sale of winter 
sports goods increased 100 per 
cent in 1935. 

In New England, the north 
woods of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, and the mountains of Colo- 
rado and California, where snows 
are deep and certain to arrive, the 
winter sports industry is a thriv- 
ing new institution built up during 
the depression and since. It has 
proved a welcome boon to manu- 


SALES BUILT on Snow 


Railroads, hotels, manufacturers, retailers create new market 


BY 
HOWARD 
McLELLAn 


facturers and retailers. Six years 
ago few retail establishments han 
dling sporting goods carried in 
stock a pair of skis priced abov: 
$6.00, and there was no appro- 
priate wardrobe to go with winter 
sports equipment. Today when the 
winter season rolls around, those 
same stores, so illy equipped less 
than a decade ago, carry a line of 
winter sports goods that dazzle the 
eye. From special scarf fasteners 
at a quarter each, to skis at $40 
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the pair, ice skates for every size 
and type of skater and skating, 
and specially made shoes, caps, 
underwear, costumes, cosmetics 
and a great variety of accessorial 
gadgets, the stocks now carried in 
winter sports conscious stores are 
complete and up to the second. In 
many of the stores are to be found 
special sections devoted exclusively 
to winter sports and equipped with 
indoor ski jumps (with borax 
playing the role of snow) and in- 
structors putting the neophytes 
through their first lessons in the 
art of skiing, skating, snowshoeing 
and tobogganing. 

The winter sports room on the 
fifth floor of Marshall Field and 
Company’s Store for Men, in Chi- 
cago, is a revelation to city dwel- 
lers, and has tempted many a 
former follower of the sun to try 
a stimulating week-end or winter 
vacation in a northerly vacation 
land. Around the walls of the 
winter sports room a panorama 
done by Artist Catherine O’Brien 
has cleverly mapped the spots, in 
North America and Europe, which 
have been or are being made fa- 
mous for winter, sports activities. 
Purchasers of equipment may be 
taught the rudiments of skiing on 
the ski slide, built in the winter 
sports room, by a young man from 
the East, expert in the sport of 
skiing. In fact all the salespeople 
in this room are themselves profi- 
cient in the various winter sports 
and are therefore competent to ad- 
vise winter sports novices intelli- 
gently on the subject of equip- 
ment. A young woman, experienced 
in planning and directing travel 
and tours, has charge of a travel 
bureau in connection with the 
Marshall Field winter sports room. 
She supplies information to those 
interested on the nearby places 


Tor: The Canadian Olympic team, 
uniformed in the new ski costume 
that increased blanket manufactur- 
ing. CentER: Window display tied 
up with snow train. Bortom: Bik- 
ers and hikers get supplies from 
Bostonand Maine sports service car 
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Snow and Ice Sell Them. Typical snow train sports serv- 
ice cars carry a complete line of skis, snowshoes and winter ward- 
robes which are rented or sold to passengers. 

Below are listed winter sports goods for which there was only 
a limited and frequently unprofitable market a few years ago; in 
some cases no market at all. Today the story is vastly different. A 
great market has been created by new methods of merchandising 
snow and ice. Some of the lines listed are completely new. 


Sx1 JACKETS AND ENSEMBLES GAITERS 


ParKAas 

MITTENS 

GLovEs 

Sx1 UNDERGARMENTS 
MAcKINAWS 

Hoopep GARMENTS 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 
SKIs 

Sx1 Potes 

Sx1 BInpINGs 

Sx1 Wax 

Sx1 Socks 

SEALSKIN GARMENTS 
Winter Sports Maps 
SNOWSHOES 

THERMOS CONTAINERS 


Packs 

Sxk1 Presses 

SLEDs 

TropHIEs 

Winter Sports INSIGNIA 
CosMETICS 

LorTIons 

WInTER Sports CostuME JEWELRY 
GoGGLes 

Snow GLASSES 

Sx1 CARRIERS 

Scarrs 

SpectaL CAMERA LENSES 
LeaTHER Goons 
BINOCULARS 


where certain winter sports may be 
enjoyed, makes reservations and 
plans group trips when requested 
to do so. 

Boston offers an outstanding 
example of the growth in winter 
sports business. One department 
store in 1930 sold $200 worth of 
winter sports equipment. During 
the months of November and De- 
cember, 1936, this same store 
turned over $56,000 worth of 
winter sports goods. 

And here’s the odd thing about 
all this snow and ice business. Year 
after year for centuries snow has 
fallen covering the same ground at 
about the same time each winter. 
Why, then, this sudden demand for 
winter sports goods? Merely this 
—the somewhat belated discovery 
that snow and ice in the country- 
side never before had been mer- 
chandised in America on the right 
basis. No one, it appears, had ever 
thought of a snow train. 

Twenty years ago the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, which serves 
northern New England, discon- 
tinued running from the big popu- 
lation centers to the snow coun- 
try, what were then known as 
winter excursions. The attraction 
held out by the railroads to the 
public was the opportunity to wit- 
ness exhibitions in skiing, skating, 
sledding and tobogganing given by 
professionals. The hardy souls 
who ventured upon these winter ex- 
cursions had to leave the warm 
trains and brave the rigors of 
winter weather to see the exhibi- 
tions. Their toes, noses and ears 
were frostbitten and this unpleas- 
ant experience they did not forget. 
The winter excursion passenger 
traffic dwindled to nothing. The 
excursions were called off, for 
good, the railroad thought. 

Around the B. and M. offices 
this ill-fated experience with snow 
was something too sad to talk 
about. It was a taboo subject 
until 1931, and then Frederick T. 
Grant, general passenger agent of 
the road, had the nerve to suggest 
that a snow train again be given 
a try-out. (Continued on page 46) 
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Tuts turntable arrangement speeds up production by bringing 6,413 ledger cards close to machine operator 


Now Statements Go Out 
On bime 


MPROVED business conditions 
and better merchandising 
brought sales fifteen times greater 
than five years ago to the May- 
belline Company, Chicago manu- 
facturers of beauty preparations. 
This sales increase resulted in a 
total of 6,413 active accounts, 
representing outlets for the com- 
pany’s products in the United 
States, Canada, and 58 foreign 
countries. With one operator and 
one inexpensive bookkeeping ma- 
chine, Maybelline is able to have 
every active ledger posted daily. 
And in two days, near the end of 
the month, the same operator (and 
one assistant) and the same ma- 
chine write all the customers’ 
statements. That, anyone familiar 
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with bookkeeping readily recog- 
nizes, is high-speed production. 

In general appearance, May- 
belline’s streamlined bookkeeping 
machine greatly resembles the 
standard adding machine seen on 
the grocery store counter or in the 
business office. It has ten rows of 
keys, but close observation reveals 
that only the first five rows on 
the right side are used for figur- 
ing. The rest are for record pur- 
poses only—date, folio and sales 
classification writing. The upper 
rear part of the machine — the 
actual printing section — is quite 
different from that part of the 
ordinary adding machine. Instead 
of having a narrow platen for an 
ordinary roll of adding machine 


High-speed production in the 
bookkeeping department of 
the Maybelline Company en- 
ables one operator and one 
bookkeeping machine to keep 
6,413 active accounts posted 
daily, and, with one assistant, 
to write all customers’ state- 


ments in only two days’ time 
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paper, this new Maybelline book- 
keeping machine has a 1214-inch 
wide platen so that ledger sheets 
may be inserted around it. This 
section of the machine, then, re- 
sembles a typewriter. Equipped 
with an electric motor and control 
keys, the bookkeeping machine 
adds, subtracts, and extends bal- 
ances with equal facility. 

So much for the machine itself. 
Before explaining its operation, a 
Maybelline innovation for bring- 
ing its 6,413 ledger cards close to 
the machine operator can be con- 
sidered as a point of interest, if 
not profit, because the idea seems 
to have merit for other offices. The 
idea is simply this: A turntable. 
Maybelline has built a turntable 
six feet in diameter with its face 
about two feet above the floor. 
Upon its surface rest seven ledger 
trays, each with a capacity of 
1,000 ledger sheets and as the 
bookkeeper completes posting an 
account or section she turns the 
table and the next section comes 
into a handy position. The turn- 
table does not require much space. 
The ledgers are available to any- 
one who needs to look at them, as 
well as being readily accessible to 
the machine operator. As the turn- 
table goes “round and round” it 
saves countless steps and move- 


ments for the machine operator. 

When a shipment of merchan- 
dise has been made and the invoices 
are ready for the mail, copies of 
all invoices are handed to the book- 
keeper as posting media. An add- 
ing machine pre-list of the various 
invoices accompanies each group 
and the total of the list serves as 
a proof total against which the 
ledger posting must prove. Errors 
in posting are localized, therefore, 
to a relatively few accounts. In 
posting charges, the operator se- 
lects the right ledger from the 
tray, being guided by both the gen- 
eral name of the account and the 
precise store number. The date, 
folio number and product classi- 
fication (there is room on the 
ledger for the five main lines of 
merchandise) are entered and then 
the charge is posted. The machine 
automatically accumulates all 
charges and their total is printed 
upon concluding a section or dis- 
trict. The balance is also printed 
on a control sheet which is an ac- 
cumulative record showing the 
amount purchased by that group 
for the year to date. 

Credit posting follows a similar 
procedure. Credits offset charges 
and are posted on the same line 
along with the date the payment 
was received. In order not to over- 





rate the speed of the posting ma- 
chine, it should be mentioned that 
the bulk of the Maybelline posting 
is straight line posting, no new 
balances being extended. On only 
a comparatively few accounts does 
Maybelline feel it is desirable to 
have a running balance. When it 
is necessary to know how much a 
customer has purchased and not 
paid for, the individual items are 
added quickly. 

Near the end of the month two 
young women go through the ledg- 
er cards and from them post the 
customers’ statements. One reads 
from the cards while the other 
operates the machine. Writing all 
of the statements consumes only 
slightly more than two days’ work. 

Without moralizing too much, it 
can be said that the Maybelline 
records, handy and up-to-date, are 
a convenient source of information 
about sales. What is District 13 
doing? The control sheet will show 
that and the individual ledger 
cards will show what each member 
in the group is doing. Are the 
stores in that district pushing 
Maybelline mascara or falling be- 
hind in its sale? The product 
classification on the ledgers will 
reveal that instantly. Are any of 
the accounts slow in paying? That 
information also is on the cards. 





BIGGER ORDER PLAN 


T° DRAMATIZE the possibili- 
ties of increasing the amount of 
each order in 1937, Vice President 
J. S. Shaw of Brown and Bigelow, 
St. Paul manufacturers of calen- 
dars and advertising materials, 
uses the idea of having salesmen 
write on each daily report the 
amount of increase of each order 
over the customer’s order last year. 

In a message to his salesmen in 
a current issue of The Business 


Builder, Brown and Bigelow sales- 
men’s house organ, he writes, “Put 
right on your daily reports, ‘In- 
creased this 


customer’s order 
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over his order of last year.’ ” 

Commenting on this plan, Mr. 
Shaw said, “In line with our policy 
of raising our sights, a number of 
opening-day wires said, ‘Custom- 
ers’ orders average 25 per cent 
larger than last year.’ 

“Let us make this clear. We 
don’t want to oversell any cus- 
tomer. And we are certainly not 
overselling. But we can raise our 
sights in 1937.” 

Here is an idea any company 
whose orders are principally from 
old customers can use. It may even 
be a good idea to print up a supply 








of stickers to be attached to each 
order, the stickers to read, “This 
customer bought per cent 
more on this order than for th 
comparable order of last year.” 

A contest for 1937 could be 
built around the idea of awarding 
salesmen for the highest percent- 
ages of sales increase over 1936. 
As business continues to gather 
momentum many sales managers 
are taking steps to encourage 
salesmen to work for their share 
of the increased business available. 
Unless this is done increases are 
likely to fall short of anticipations. 
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OOD old No. 25 puffs and groans as it winds and 

twists around the curves between Reno and Car- 
son City, pulling about a dozen freight cars. Yet it 
is a steam locomotive just as much as the modern 
giant pictured in the small panel. Both use steam 
power; both run on standard tracks—but that is 
about the end of their similarity. 

Some business men seem to think that because they 
have discarded copy presses and bound ledgers that 
their offices are modern. They have typewriters and 
adding machines. They forget that accounting ma- 
chines now typewrite and that typewriters can do a 
full line of accounting—that an electric motor and 
not a girl’s fingers is the cheapest motive power. 

Other machines write and sign checks, compute pay- 
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IS YOUR OFFICE WORKING WITH OLD “NO. 25's"? 








rolls, analyze sales and cost figures, address enve- 
lopes, open the mail and sort cards, while still others 
will copy orders, or anything written, drawn or 
printed in less time than it takes to tell about it. Yet 
with all this modern equipment available many a busi- 
ness man struggles along with hand methods. 

Old No. 25 was good enough in its day, and even 
today it ambles along at twenty miles an hour—if 
the load is light enough. But it wouldn’t go far 
yanking a hundred cars of bananas up from New 
Orleans, nor could it budge a trainload of fruit off 
the icing tracks at Roseville. Modern methods demand 
more than old No. 25 can deliver—just as modern 
business demands more than finger-operated ma- 
chines, and head-figured facts can deliver.—E. W. 
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ICTOR STOCKER, the sole 

owner of the Stocker Canning 
Company, sat in his office and 
stared. at his desk. On the desk was 
a single sheet of paper. On the 
paper was a double row of figures. 
He added the figures up again. 
But the total was still the same. 
He inclined his head and pinched 
his ear, and gazed at the paper 
with quizzical wonder. 

He was a thin gray man of 
fifty-five, quiet and self-possessed, 
and his lean face seemed shrewd 
and hard, but there was a twinkle 
behind his gold-rimmed glasses, a 
pucker of wrinkles at the edge of 
his eyes, that denoted a protective 
sense of humor. 

The Stocker Canning Company 
was the only industry in Yunkers, 
a sun-baked town of the Middle 
West, and for upward of twenty 
years it had prospered under 
Stocker ; but lately, what with the 
drought and all, things hadn’t 
been breaking so well for him, and 
right now he was wondering how 
in hell he was going to meet his 
next payroll. Of course he would 
meet it, somehow. He always had, 
even when he hadn’t been able to 
draw a dime for himself. 

It was the noon lunch hour, and 
he was alone in the quiet plant. He 
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hadn’t stopped for lunch, but had 
stayed at his desk to go over those 
figures again. And now, as he sat 
there thinking he’d better slap 
another mortgage on his home in 
order to pay his employees, he 
could hear his employees talking 
outside his open window, and pres- 
ently he became aware that they 
were talking about him: 

“What does he do around here, 
anyway?” ... “Who, him? Oh, he 
sets in there at a mahogany desk, 
wearin’ a white shirt and lookin’ 
wise—and takin’ the money that 
we earn.” . . . “Anybody ever see 
im do any work?” ... “Naw! 
And nobody ever will.” . . . “We’re 
the fellows that does all the work.” 
... “You said it! We’re the guys 
that keep this shebang goin’, and 
the money rightfully belongs to 
us.” . . . “Where would he be with- 
out us? Where would he get his 
swell clothes and fine home?” .. . 
“You said it! If it wasn’t for us 
he wouldn’t have no clothes or 
home.” . . . “And he wouldn’t be 
livin? in luxury or rollin’ in 
wealth.” . . . “Or settin’ in there 
at a mahogany desk with nothin’ 
to worry about.” ... 

The one o’clock whistle blew, 
calling the men back to work, and 
Stocker heard them returning to 
the plant, but he did not hear the 
familiar rumble of the machinery. 
Instead, he heard a great shuffle of 
feet outside his door. He looked up. 
His entire force crowded about the 
threshold and in the hall beyond. 

“Come in, men,” he said cor- 
dially, “all of you who can get 
in. I know what is in your minds, 
so there’s no need for speechmak- 


He added the fig- 
ures up again. But 
the total was still 
the same as before 





ing, but—who is your spokesman? 
Let him step forward.” 

Julius Glatz, a shaggy-haired 
Russian of slow intellect and 
powerful body, shouldered his way 
through the throng and stood de- 
fiantly before Stocker. 

“Stand over there, Julius,” 
said Stocker, motioning. “Any 
other leaders?” 

Joe Fontana, an excitable Ital- 
ian, and Sigurd Jensen, a stolid 
Swede, joined Julius Glatz. 

Stocker addressed the three men 
beside his desk, but he raised his 
voice so that all could hear: 

“Now, men, I think I know what 
you want, and I believe I under- 
stand your reason for wanting it. 
You feel that since you have built 
this business you are entitled to its 
profit. Right?” 

“That’s right, Mr. Stocker,” 
said Julius Glatz. “And I wanta 
say right here and now Pe 

“Later, Julius. Let me finish. I 
am heartily in sympathy with your 
desire,” said Stocker, “and so I 
am going to give you what you 
want. I am going to do even better 
than you expect me to. J am going 
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“Tuat’s right, Mr. Stocker,” said Julius Glatz. “And I wanta say...” 


to give you the entire business!” 

There was an audible gasp from 
the doorway. The three ringlead- 
ers beside the desk looked at 
Stocker, and then at each other, 
as if suspecting a trap. 

“You mean that, Mr. Stocker?” 
asked Julius. “You mean you’re 
givin’ us the whole works? With- 
out no strings attached?” 

“The plant is yours,” said 
Stocker, “if you want it. I give it 
to you, lock, stock and barrel, and 
no strings attached. I'll resign im- 
mediately. You can take charge 
whenever you like. . . . Well, what 
do you say?” 

“We say you ban tamn’ decent 
faller,” said Jensen. 

“Eetza sounda good to me,” 
said Fontana, “but steel “ 

“No but’s or still’s about it,” 
said Stocker. “Either take it, or 
leave it. You understand, of 
course, you assume all liabilities as 
well as all assets.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Glatz con- 
fidently. “We'll take care of that.” 
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“Then that’s settled,” said 
Stocker. “Ownership of the plant 
passes to all of you as soon as the 
lawyer has drawn up the papers.” 
He turned to his secretary, who 
had entered the office and stood 
staring at him, apparently won- 
dering if he had suddenly gone 
insane. “Miss Driscoll, get At- 
torney Tremayne on the phone.” 

When Stocker went home that 
afternoon he felt like a man newly 
released from jail. For the first 
time in two decades he was free 
of worry and responsibility—free 
of the bonds that had chained him 
to his desk like a prisoner chained 
to his cell. . . . But what would 
Loretta say? True, she had been 
saying of late that he was working 
too hard and, now that the chil- 
dren were married and moved to 
the city, he ought to take a rest— 
a long ocean voyage or something. 

What Loretta said—as soon as 
she had recovered from the first 
shock of his news—was this: 

“Oh, Victor, this is simply won- 


derful! Now we can take that trip 
around the world!” 

“What on?” 
“We’re broke.” 

They were not broke, however, 
as he soon discovered. From the 
allowance that he had given her 
for twenty years she had, unknown 
to him, saved a matter of $10,000 
—more than enough for the pur- 
pose for which she had secretly 
hoarded it. 

Within the week they were in 
New York, and in another week 
they were on the ocean. . . . It was 
a 90-day cruise, and it made a 
new man of Stocker. Not once in 
those ninety days did he mention 
business to his wife. Not once did 
he seem worried about the plant or 
troubled about the future. Every- 
thing, his complacent attitude 
seemed to say, was working out for 
the best. . . . His ex-employees, 
before he left, had given him a 
farewell party, and their farewell 
had implied: “The Old Man is 
through. He’s all washed up. He'll 
never make a come-back.” But that 
didn’t seem to worry him, either. 

On his last day at sea, as the 
ship plowed toward the New York 
harbor and he stood on deck 
watching through the mist for the 
Statue of Liberty, he told his wife: 

“Well, Loretta, it’s been a 
grand trip and we’ve had a grand 
time, but it’ll be good to get home 
again and back into harness.” 

She looked at him, puzzled. 
“Harness? Are you planning to 
start some new business, Victor?” 

“Oh, no. I didn’t mean that—” 

He was interrupted by a ship 
attendant. “A radiogram, sir.” 

He opened and read the mes- 
sage, then handed it to his wife. 
“That’s what I meant, Loretta.” 

His wife read the message: 

“Welcome home! Yunkers plan- 
ning gala reception for you. Plant 
closed five weeks after you left. 
Everything at standstill since. The 
boys think you played them a 
mean trick, but they’re willing to 
forget and forgive. They’re all 
waiting for you to come back and 
start things humming again.— 
Glatz, Fontana, Jensen.” 


asked Victor, 
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Leon F. Ratns, President 
A. M. Byers Company 





Ricuarp R. Hicks, President 
American Steam Pump Company 





Eur S. Warner, President 
McGill-Warner Company 





Net Perret, President 
James McCreery & Company 





Haroitp P. Jackson, President 
Bankers Indemnity Ins. Co. 


Little Jobs, Well Done, 
Built These Careers 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


— recent merger of the great 
Nash Motors Company and the 
Kelvinator Corporation spotlights 
the tremendous demand for able 
men, capable of assuming vast re- 
sponsibility and planning and 
supervising the marketing of prod- 
ucts of large-scale manufacturing 
operations. Chief motive in the 
Nash-Kelvinator merger was the 
need for a man—George Walter 
Mason, to be exact. Mason had 
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made a splendid record pushing 
Kelvinator Corporation to a lead- 
ing place in the highly competitive 
electric refrigeration industry. 
More than that, he had headed up 
the company’s successful efforts to 
diversify its line out of seasonal 
hazards. 

The situation at Nash was com- 
plicated by the virtually simulta- 
neous decision of Charles W. Nash, 
founder of the company and its 








Epoar W. Krerer, President 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. 


board chairman, and the president, 
E.H. McCarty, to retire. Mr. Nash, 
while officially retired and off the 
company’s salary list, had never- 
theless been active in the direction 
of company affairs and _ policy 
formulation; now he wanted to 
relinquish all responsibility. And 
so did Mr. McCarty. With Mr. 
McCarty’s decision there began a 
search for the right man to head 
up the Nash organization. Men of 
this caliber were rare, and cer 
tainly all of them had jobs. The 
search pointed strongly to Mr 
Mason, who was happy and suc- 
cessful at Kelvinator and did not 
care to leave. Hence the merger 
was arranged, bringing together 
two well-known and highly re- 
spected companies. 

Mr. Mason was born at Valley 
City, North Dakota, in 1891; he 
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Adv ortising man, 
Larnard-Carter Co. 






















































































r ~ —_ aii — " ee ico | — PRESENT 
NAME AND AGE BIRTHPLACE EDUCATION | BEGAN AS | ADVANCED TO POSITION 

| 
1. Robert H. Cuba, N. Y. Cuba High School Clerk, Barnsdall’s Oil | Sec.-Treas. Osage & | Pres. & Dir. Union 


Oklahoma Co. 


Sec. Toledo (Ohio) 
Chamber of Com. 





Wire Rope Co. 











Pres. Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 








Vice P. Mack-Int. 
Motor Truck Corp. 





White Motor 
Cleveland 


Pres. 
Co., 














Gulf, Colo. & 
Co. 


Att., 
Santa Fe Rwy. 





Pres. A. T. & Santa 
Fe Rwy. Co. 








Pres. 
Co. 


Outing Pub. 


Pres. American Chi- 
cle Co. 









Chief Engineer, Pan- 
ama Rwy. Co. 





Pres. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy RR 








Dist. Sales Mgr. Ar- 
mour & Co. 





E nanged i in seul min- 

ing, western Indiana 
Sales Mgr. Pooster & 
Gamble Co. 





























































































































The Alligator Co. 
| ‘ a 
| Engineer, 
| Hill Mining Co. 


Glass Co. 


Corp. - (Stokers) 


Office 
| Steam Pump Co. 


| E ngineee, G bbe Ma- 


Mgr. El Paso Elec. 


8. Robert Fager Harrisburg, Pa. Princeton Salesman, Mack- Int. 
Black, 47 Motor Truck Corp. 
= 4. Samuel Thomas Clinton County, Ky. | U. of Texas Lewy er, Sherman, 
Bledsoe, 68 Texas 
5. Thomas Harper Bedford, Ia. Knox College West. Rep., Atlantic 
. Blodgett, 59 Monthly, Outing 
6. Ralph Budd, 57 Waterloo, Ia. Highland Park Coll., | Engineer, Chicago 
Des Moines, Ia., B.S. | Great Western RR 
7. John Allen Bush, | St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis H. S. Office Boy, oow n | 
54 Shoe Co., St. Louis 
8. Robert Hervey Brunswick, Mo. r= College Salesman with Ar- 
Cabell, 67 | mour & Co. 
9. Charles Strout Terre Haute, Ind. Harvard, A.B. ’99 | Mem. Editorial Staff 
Davis, 59 New York Times 
10. Richd. Redwood | Norwood, Va. Pub. Schools of Co ov- | Clerk, S. Cov ington 
Deupree, 51 ington, Ky. & Cin. St. Rwy. Co. 
11. Richard Erwin New York City Columbia U. Reduen, New York 
Dougherty, 56 | Central RR 
12. Charles W. Cincinnati, Ohio U. of Cincinnati Messenger for West- 
Dupuis, 60 ern Bank 
13. William Stamps | Mayersville, Miss. U. of Miss., LL.B. | Practicing lawyer 
Farish, 55 1900 
ent. 14. Oliver David Orleans, Mo. Drury College; Vir- | Messenger, Forme 
h Fisher, 61 ginia Military Inst. | and Merchants Bank | 
asn, _ acta 
the 15. David M. Paducah, Ky. Central U. Mfrs. Agent 
Flournoy, 62 
vor — —_—_—— ———_—_—- 
tion 16. Charles C. Waterford, Mich. U. of Michigan, B.S. | Field En ngineer, Am. 
: Gates, 59 _Bridge Co. 
licy iil — _ 
te 17. Charles L. Dunkirk, Ind. Marion Normal C oll. ‘Prineioal, Grade | 
| Gaunt, 53 School of Dunkirk 
And ————|— — _ 
Mr 18. Thomas Stevens | Crown Point, N. Y. | U. of Michigan, P urchasing hawt, 
r. Hammond, 53 LL.B. ’06 Whiting C orp. 
in a caer ney 
19. Richard Ransom | Battle Creek, Mich. | High School Bockbooper, Art Al- 
1eac Hicks, 65 bum Co. 
of — a Fue 
” 20. James W. Hook, | Hedrick, Ia. Iowa State Coll., | Editor, Cody (Wyo. ) 
cer 53 B.M.E., M.E. Enterprise 
Phe 21. Oscar Caperton | Augusta County, Va. | W eshington & Lee | Private Sec. to ny 
Mr. Huffman, 60 U. gressman 
suc- 22. Roy Arthur Nashua, N. H. Shady Side Academy Machinist’ s Helper 
not Hunt, 55 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
rger 28. Harold Pineo Bar Harbor, Me. Dartmouth, A.B. Newspaperman 
ther Jackson, 47 
re- 24. Maurice Harmon | Hyndesville, N. Y Cobleskill (N. Y.) ow... & Nav: y from 
Karker, 50 H. S. 1903-23 
alley 25. Charles Wetmore | Philadelphia, Pa. Mass. Inst. of Tech- a. a. E lectrie 
we Kellogg, 56 nology, M.S. Ill. € 
% 
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 Vasiows positions 
with N. Y. Central 











Pres. & Dir. Brown 
Shoe Co., Inc. 









Pres. Armour & Co. 




















Pres. Borg-Warner 


Corp. 











Pres. Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. 


















Vice Pres. New York 
Central RR 











Cashier and V. P. 
Second Nat'l Bank 





Position with Tex: as 
Oilfield, Ltd. 


Farmer ond cattle 
herder 


P. & Ges. | Mer. 








W. Gold 





P aymaster, Indiana 


Ass’t Sec. Whiting 





bey a Aue. 





c chinery & Supply Co. 


Pes. 
Co., 


Virginia Cs an 
Buchanan, Va. 





Mill Clerk, Alumi- 
num Co. of Amer. 
With American Fi- 
delity Co. 








Vice Pres. Jewel Tea 
Co. 





Co., El Paso 





Pres. Central Trust 
Co. 









ard Oil (N. J.) 


ing Mills Co. 






Chrm. of Bd. Stand- 






Pres. Fisher F leu 





Pres. and Dir. The 


Alligator Co. 













Pres. and Dir. The 
Gates Rubber Co. 















Pres. Indiana Glass 
Co., Dunkirk, Ind. 


















Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Whiting Corp. 

Pres. American 
Steam Pump Co. 





















Pres. Geometric 


Tool Co. 










Pres. Jewel Tea Co. 








Pres. Continental 
Can Co. 














Pres. Aluminum Co. 
of America 













Pres. Bankers In- 


demnity Ins. Co. 

























Cama. of Bd. Engi- 
neers Pub. Serv. Co. 









FIRST STEPS IN 50 CAREERS 





NAME AND AGE 


BIRTHPLACE 


EDUCATION 


BEGAN AS 


ADVANCED TO 


PRESENT 
POSITION 








26. Edgar W. 
Kiefer, 56 


West Jordan, Utah 


U. of Michigan, B.S. 
01 


Draftsman, Detroit 
Shipbuilding Co. 


Foreman, Michigan 
Sulphite Fibre Co. 


Pres. Port Huron 
Sulphite & Paper Co. 





27. Russell Henry 
Leonard, 48 


Somerset, Mass. 


Harvard, A.B. ’10 


Field Agent, U. S. 
Tariff Board 


Ass’t to Agent, Lud- 
low Co. 


Pres. Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Boston 





28. John Thomas 
Llewellyn, 73 


Briton Ferry, 
South Wales 


Bayview Milwaukee 
H. S. 


Sales Agent, N. Chi- 
cago Rolling Mill 


Pres. Belle City Mal- 
leable Iron Co. 


Pres. Chicago Malle- 
able Castings Co. 





29. Frank William 
Lovejoy, 64 


Concord, N. H. 


Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology, B.S. 


Chemist on La. sugar 
plantation 


Draftsman & chem. 
Curtis, Davis & Co. 


Pres. Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. 





30. Warren C. 
MacFarlane, 53 


Miles City, Mont. 


Lehigh U., M.E. ’04 


Draftsman, Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. 


Cashier, La Salle 
(Ill.) Nat’l Bank 


Pres. Minn.-Moline 
Power Impl. Co. 





31. Frank E. Mason, 
43 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ohio St. U., A.B. 


Ass’t Editor, .4meri- 
can Boy 


Berlin Correspond- 
ent, Int. News Serv. 


Vice Pres. Nat’l 
Broadcasting Co. 





32. George Walter 
Mason, 45 


Valley City, N. D. 


U. of Michigan, B.S. 


Mem. Mfg. Div. of 
Studebaker Corp. 


Mfg. Div. 
Bros. 


Dodge 


Pres. & Chrm. Bd. 
Nash-Kelvinator 





88. Edmund Cooper 
Mayo, 51 


Old Point Comfort, 
Va. 


U. of Maryland, 
M.E. ’04 


Machinist’s helper 


Ass’t to Supt. Am. 
Locomotive Co. 


Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Gorham Mfg. Co. 





$4. James Frederick 
McCarthy, 69 


St. Clair, Pa. 


St. Clair Pub. 
Schools 


Clerk with Prothono- 
tary, Schuylkill Co. 


Salesman for Potts- 
ville Knitting Mills 


Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Hecla Mining Co. 





35. Francis Graham 
McKelvy, 53 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Princeton, A.B. ’04 


Clerk, Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co. 


Vice Pres. Alpha 
Port. Cement Co. 


Pres. Alpha Portland 
Cement Co. 





86. Bernard L. 
McNulty, 51 


Chicago, Ill. 


Lake View H. §., 
Chicago 


Mem. Edit. 
Rock Products 


staff, 


Sec. American Lime 
Co. 


Pres. Marblehead 


Lime Co. 





37. William F. R. 
Murrie, 63 


. Bedford, Pa. 


Bedford H. S. 


Telegraph Operator 


Train Despatcher 


Pres. Hershey Choc- 
olate Corp. 











88. Neil Petree, 40 


Norborne, Mo. 


Stanford U., A.B. in 
Economics 


Salesman for Wein- 
stock Lubin & Co. 


Div. Mdse. Mgr. for 
Hale Bros. 


Pres. James Mc- 
Creery & Co. 





39. Arthur Sherman 
Phillips, 71 


East Bridgewater, 
ass. 


Williams Coll., A.B.; 
Boston U., LL.B. ’92 


Bookkeeper for 
Washington Mills 


Teacher in Lowell & 
Fall River H. S. 


Pres. Charlton Mills 








40. Charles Lucien 
Pillsbury, 64 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Purdue U., U. of 
Minnesota 


Prop., Charles L. 
Pillsbury Co. 


Cons. Eng. Minn. 
St. Bd. of Control 


Executive Vice Pres. 
Munsingwear Corp. 





41. Thomas Albert 
Potter, 63 


Dresden, Germany 
(American parents) 


Princeton U. 


Salesman for Quaker 
Oats Co. 


Vice Pres. Quaker 
Oats Co. 


Pres. Elgin Nat’l 
Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 





42. Leon Felix 
Rains, 54 


Nashville, Tenn. 


U. of Nashville 


With Wagner Elec. 
Co., St. Louis 


Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co. 


Pres. A. M. Byers 
Co. 





43. Herbert Way- 
land Rice, 66 


Providence, R. I. 


High School 


Office Boy, U. S. 
Gutta Percha Paint 


Salesman, U. S. Gut- 
ta Percha Paint Co. 


Pres. U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co. 








44. Herbert Harlow 
Richardson, 49 


Lebanon, Conn. 


Clerk, Spencer Tur- 
bine Co. 


Treas. Spencer Tur- 
bine Co. 


Pres. Spencer Tur- 
bine Co. 





45. Edward George 
Seubert, 60 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Syracuse H. S. 


Clerk, Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana 


Auditor, Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana 


Pres. Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana 








. Ralph Henry 
Shaffer, 53 


Troy, Ohio 


Miami Commercial 


Coll. ’01 


Delivery wagon 
driver 


‘Stenog. Troy Wagon 


Works, Troy, Ohio 


Pres. Shaffer Termi- 


nals, Inc. 





. Arthur B. 
Stewart, 55 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stanford U., B.A. ’01 


Practicing lawyer 


Gen. Counsel Davis 
Coal & Coke Co. 


Pres. Davis Coal & 
Coke Co. 





. EliS. Warner, 80 


Blue Earth County, 
Minn. 


High School 


School Teacher 


Construction con- 
tractor 


Pres. McGill-Warner 
Co. 





. Cyrus Carpenter 
Yawkey, 74 


Chicago, IIl. 


Mich. Military 
Academy 


Clerk in hdw. store, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Mem. of firm, Yaw- 
key & Corbyn 


Pres. Yawkey Lum- 
ber Co. 





. Leonard A. 
Young, 59 





Chicago, IIl. 





Bryant & Stratton 
Bus. Coll. 





Newsboy while in 
public school 





Founded L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Corp. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Pres. L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Corp. 





Fel 








is the third youngest man on the 
list of fifty prominent executives in 
the accompanying chart. His first 
position was in the manufacturing 
division of Studebaker ; from there 
he went to Dodge Brothers. 

For a brief time he tried bank- 
ing, being in charge of the new 
business department of the Irving 
National Bank, New York, from 
1919 to 1921. From 1921 to 1926 
he had charge of Chrysler manu- 
facturing, then became president 
of Copeland Products, Inc., an- 
other refrigerator company, where 
he remained until appointed presi- 
dent of Kelvinator Sales Corpo- 
ration in 1928. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Mason, now the head 
of Nash, was a former Studebaker 
man, as was Mr. McCarty, re- 
cently retired Nash president. 
Mason is a graduate of the Uni- 


Ricuarp E. Dovucuerrty, Vice Pres. 
New York Central Railroad Co. 


Wuuiam S. Farisu, Chairman of Board 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
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versity of Michigan, with a B. S. 
degree. 

In the accompanying list of 
fifty well-known business men, most 
of whom began their careers in 
jobs considerably down toward the 
bottom of the ladder, twenty-two 
out of the fifty were university or 
college graduates, eight attended 
universities or colleges, four more 
attended business colleges, one at- 
tended a normal school, two at- 
tended preparatory schools, ten 
were graduated from high schools, 
and only two failed to finish high 
school. We were unable to ascer- 
tain the educational advantages of 
one man on the list. 

Seven of these men began work 
as newspaper or advertising men, 
and seven began as clerks. Four 
launched their successful careers 
as salesmen, three were lawyers, 


Roy A. Hunt, President 
Aluminum Co. of America 


SamveE.L T. Buiepsoz, President 
A. T. & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


three were engineers, and two 
started as machinists’ helpers, 
while there are two who were office 
boys, two messenger boys, two 
bookkeepers, and two school teach- 
ers. While we have often heard of 
the many successful men who began 
life as telegraphers or telegraph 
messenger boys, on this list there 
is only one man who started as a 
telegraph operator, but he has 
done right well for himself in later 
years. He is William F. R. Murrie, 
president of the Hershey Choco- 
late Corporation, Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania, one of the world’s out- 
standing organizations. It was 
under his personal direction that 
the famed Hershey office building 
was completed early in 1936—the 
building which is typical of the 
policies, “nothing short of the 
best,” and, (Continued on page 42) 


Mavrice H. Karxer, President 
Jewel Tea Company 


Tuomas S. Hammonp, President 
Whiting Corporation 
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@ MODERN AND COMPACT SALESMAKING EQUIPMENT DISPLAYS MERCHANDISE PROPERLY WITHOUT CROWDING a 


DESIGNED 
FOR 
SELLING 


New Stineway drug store sets 





pace in improved display, wide 


aisles, lighting and equipment 
SELL LTE ELTON ELE LIAO 


 peamenapetenaty just at the turn 
of the year, the new Stineway 
drug store at 180 North Michi- 
gan Avenue is a two-floor store 
with about 3,000 square feet of 
space on each floor. Every foot of 
space is carefully used to provide 
for a heavy flow of traffic, to 
facilitate merchandising and to 
sell. Perhaps Edward A. Filene 
would call it a “machine for sell- 
ing.” All the lower floor is a res- 
taurant-grill, and two-thirds of 
the street floor is reserved for food 
service, so that it will be possible 
to serve 3,000 patrons daily. 

Two horseshoe counters, a soda 
fountain, and two rows of booths 
for food service occupy the rear 
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two-thirds of the store. At the left 
of the front entrance is the liquor 
department. At the right is a safe 
for cash receipts, this safe being 
opened only by armed collectors 
who travel in armored cars. In 
addition to the liquor department 
there are cosmetics, cigar, candy, 
drug and prescription depart- 
ments. Carefully arranged fixtures 
eliminate the crowded feeling that 
prevails in so many drug stores. 

Show windows are finished in 
maple and aspen with individual 
built-in corner displays and black 
linoleum floors. A stairway leads 
down to the basement grill which 
will seat approximately 125 peo- 
ple; here also is the stock room. 





@ SERVICE DESIGNED FOR SPEED 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Licut walls and fixtures reduce 
the cost of lighting, which is de- 
signed as an integral part of the 
store’s general scheme. Semi-indi- 
rect lighting, concealed lights be- 
hind cut-out signs to indicate de- 
partments, and special fixtures 
that are sunk into the ceilings are 
helpful in creating a modern feel- 
ing in every part of the store. The 
equipment for conditioning and 
warming the air in winter, and 
conditioning and cooling the air in 
summer is part of the store’s 
equipment. Liechenko and Esser 
were the designers of the store 


QUICK SERVICE @ SIGNS ARE MODERN AND DECORATIVE AS WELL AS BEING USEFUL 


@ ASPEN AND MAPLE FIXTURES EFFECT THIS UP-TO-DATE APPEARANCE 
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@ A TYPICAL CORNER DISPLAY 
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Letters 


HE other night at a basketball 
game, I sat next to a noisy 

rooter, whose reactions were more 
primitive than rational. When an 
official called a foul on the home 
team, he became immediately a rob- 
ber and a bum. “Boo-o-o!” shrieked 
my boisterous neighbor. When the 
foul was called on the other team, 
the official was a gentleman and a 
scholar. “Attaboy,” he was told. 

The position of the man respon- 
sible for collections is much the 
same as that of those officials. He 
is balanced on the point of a needle 
—trying to hold the good-will of 
customers, and at the same time 
make them toe the line. If he bears 
down too hard, he incurs the anger 
of the sales department. If he is too 
easy, then he is quickly repri- 
manded by the executives. Either 
way, his neck is out. 

So you see, I am starting with 
considerable sympathy for the man 
who must write collection letters. 
In spite of all we say about the 
importance of friendly customer 
relations, it does take the patience 
of Job to handle, day after day, 
these various credit problems. Es- 
pecially is this true when, for one 
reason or another, and sometimes 
it seems out of pure cussedness, the 
debtor refuses to answer any of the 
letters about his account. 

But sympathy is not what the 
collection manager wants. If there 
is a one best way to get the money, 
and maintain good-will, he wants to 
know about it. Usually he is not as 
hard-boiled as he seems. At best, 
his job is difficult, and he is ready 
to listen to any suggestions that 
will relieve the pressure. 

The letter on this page prompted 
this discussion of collection letters. 
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Dear Sir: 


Taking the Sting Out of Collection 


We refuse to have further expense writing you 


letters. 


. 


We take position you have treated us in an unjust 
and unfair manner — in view of definite promise you 
made when you requested us to ship goods to you. 


You promised if you did not pay for the goods 
within ten days you would send them back to us. You 
have not paid for them and you have not returned then. 


We have had considerable expense during the past 
many weeks while the goods have been in your posses— 
sion, writing you letters and still we do not find 
the matter brought to a conclusion. 


Therefore, 


nite legal rights in a matter of this kind. 


be advised and informed we have defi- 


We as- 


sume you are aware of the action we can take if this 
matter is not completed at once and by return mail. 


Therefore, without further delay you are to imme— 
diately and at once pay for the goods in question. 


We are not interested in any excuses. 


We demand 


and insist that the matter be completed at once. We 
will expect your remittance within one week of the 


date of this letter. 


If we fail to receive it, we 


will reserve our legal right to take further action 
WITHOUT ANY ADVANCE eNOTICE being sent to you. 


We have been fair. 


We have been reasonable. In 


return we have not received what we consider proper 


consideration from you. 


If the conditions were re— 


versed, how would you like to be treated as you have 


treated us? 


We are marking our records the matter will be set-— 


tled within one week. 


We will not assume any re— 


sponsibility for any action that may be taken if 


there is any delay beyond that time. 


You will there— 


fore see to it that remittance is sent to us at once. 


Very truly yours, 





OnE BAD COLLECTION LETTER 


The problem, like wine, is one that 
seems never to grow too old. It’s 
what we call a “last resort” letter— 
and to my mind, a very bad one. 

After all, the final test of such 
a letter is the amount of money 
that it would collect. If the tac- 
tics used would have a better pull 
on one thousand delinquent buyers 
than any other letter, then we might 
say, “Okeh, Mr. Collection Man- 


ager. Under the circumstances, 








you were justified in writing that 
viciously unfriendly letter.” But 
most of you will agree that the 
same things could have been said 
with more tact, that a letter with 
less vinegar but just as much force 
would have a greater pull. 

The letter, of course, is one of a 
type that we often see. When we 
trace one back to the point of 
origin, we sometimes find that it has 
been written by a younger man i 
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Dear Mr. Goodfellow: 

















The purpose of every collection 
letter is to get the money. Some 
letters are long and others are 

short, but that makes very little 
difference to the man receiving it. 














If he has the money you get your 
check - if he hasn't you don't, so 
here's hoping that this letter 
reaches you at such a time when 
you will find it convenient to 
send us something on your account. 
Thanks a lot. 










































Credit Manager 







MILLER AUTO SUPPLY AND 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 






Dear Dr. Molner: 

What would YOU do if you had an 
account like this? 

It isn't large ... by itself ... 
but how a group of them can count 
up! And when they are for small 
amounts like this, how hard it is 
not to lose all your legitimate 
profit - and more - on collection 
expense! 

We were glad to extend open 
account terms to you - and al- 
though this has run far beyond 
the usual 30 days, isn't it true 
that we've been fairly decent 
about waiting this long for our 
money? 

There, in a few short lines, is 
our whole case. We don't want to 
be unpleasant. Most certainly we 
don't want to subject you to an- 
noyance by turning over this lit- 
tle bill to a collection agency. 

We want your goodwill. We'd like 
to count you among our preferred 
customers. I cannot believe that 
you want us to suffer a loss be- 
cause of our good faith in sending 
your order without cash in advance. 

So I am enclosing an addressed 
envelope that needs no postage, 
and I am appealing to you to use 
it - this moment - to send the 
small sum owing to us. 

Please! 
DIRECT MAIL ASSOCIATES, INC. 


































Gentlemen: 

First impressions are always im- 
portant. 

You know how you judge a sales- 
man when he first comes in to see 
you. And you know how often the 
best friends we have are those we 
took to right from the beginning. 

Your first order to us for Gil- 
lette tires, back in May, pleased 
us very much. Your letter and all 
that we knew about you indicated 
that you were the type of people 
we would like to work with closely 

We still feel that way. But 
there is a danger we should guard 
against. That invoice amounting 
to $108.50 and on net 30 day terms 
has not stretched to 60 days and 
deserves attention. 

May we have it? 

Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
NORTH AMERICAN LUBRICATION CO. LTD. 
Manager. 


Gentlemen: 

You know, and we know, that when 
an account is due, and isn't paid, 
it is due to one of two things: 

Either it has been overlooked. 

Or, it is the result of some 
situation within your business 
which is probably none of our bus- 
iness at all 

But your account, in the amount 
of $144.10, became due on November 
4th, and it is only reasonable 
that we should be anxious to know 
when it will be paid. 

So, will you please check one of 
the sentences listed below that we 
may know what to expect. 

Use the enclosed envelope in re- 
turning the letter. The postage 
will cost us four cents, but the 
information will be worth much 
more than that to us. 

Yours sincerely, 
DELTOX RUG COMPANY 

( ) Payment overlooked. We are 
enclosing our check, and glad to 
do it. 

( ) Payment will be made within 
ten days. 

( ) We will make payment the 
first of the month, sure. 


business—a fellow who has misin- 
terpreted orders or comments from 
“the top.” He has been called on 
the carpet about unpaid accounts. 
He may have been told, “Now we 
don’t want any more excuses—if 
this customer doesn’t mean to play 
fair, go ahead and give him the 
works.” 

So what happens? The young 
man—perhaps a correspondent in 
the collection department without a 
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lot of training or experience—goes 
back to his desk and proceeds to 
“give him the works” in a way not 
at all intended by his superior. 

With the letter on the opposite 
page, however, such an explanation 
will not hold water. It was signed 
by the treasurer, and thus carries 
full executive authority. He was, 
perhaps we should say, old enough 
to know better. 

To make matters worse, the let- 
















Dear Mr. Fischer: 

















What would you think if you vis- 
ited a court and heard the follow- 
ing case? 

Judge: What are the charges 
against Mr. Fischer? 

B&S&: Your honor, he has owed 
us $38.50 since November 10, 1935. 

Judge: I'm sure he is an honor- 
able gentleman. Why don't you 
write him? Perhaps he has been 
delayed for some good reason. 

B&S: But, your honor, we have 
sent him five statements and writ- 
ten him four letters, and he 
hasn't answered once. 

Judge: What is your story, Mr 
Fischer? 

J.B. PL. ---+-+--+-++-+--- 

Judge: Since there is no de- 
fense, we declare the defendant 
GUILTY and order you to start suit 
against him immediately. 

We hate to do this, but we must 
go ahead and give your account to 
our attorney for collection. 

Very truly yours, 
P.S. You still can change the 
verdict, to NOT GUILTY, but you 
must mail your check within TEN 
days. 


















































































Dear Mr. Black: 






I have a cute little dog at home 
whose name is Buddy. At meal times 
Buddy sits in a chair which is 
designated as his own. He remains 
polite and composed, watching me 
eat, until he thinks it is about 
time for him to get a bite. Then 
he sits up on his haunches, using 
the stub of his tail as a prop. 
But Buddy is a dog, and he doesn't 
mind begging. 

Unlike Buddy, we haven't any 
sitting-up stunts to show you in 
order to get you to take care of 
the account about which we have 
written you several times without 
any success. A statement for this 
account is attached. The amount 
due is $3.00. 

"Please don't make us beg for 
it,” 













































Doggedly yours, 














ter didn’t have a leg to stand on, 
as the bill it sought to collect had 
already been paid. No better proof 
of the damage such a letter can do 
is needed than the answer it pro- 
voked. After telling the “treasurer” 
that he held a canceled check for 
payment, the writer said: 


The fact that you made an error does 
not distress me particularly. We all make 
mistakes. But your extremely insulting 
form letter does disgust me. What possible 
good do you (Continued on page 40) 
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yo has begun on a modern 
office building for S. C. John- 
son and Son, Inc., at Racine, Wis- 
consin. The Johnson company, well- 
known makers and advertisers of 
floor wax and allied products, com- 
missioned Frank Lloyd Wright, 
famed for his modern architectural 
creations all over the world, to de- 
sign and supervise construction of 
the building which will be ready for 
occupancy early in the summer of 
the present year. 

. The plan centers around one 
large workroom measuring 210 by 
130 feet, which will house several 
hundred employees. The room has 
ceilings 20 feet high, and is girdled 
by a mezzanine gallery close to the 
first floor where the offices of the 
department heads and junior ex- 
ecutives will be built. Chief execu- 
tives will be housed in a kind of 
penthouse on the roof. 

There will be no exterior en- 
trances to the building, except the 
chambered entrance doors. The 
building will be constructed of 
brick of a soft-red color, a special 
size being used. True air condition- 
ing both winter and summer will be 
provided, and the building will be 
fireproof, quakeproof and sound- 
proof. It will be remembered that a 
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famous Tokio hotel designed and 
built by Mr. Wright withstood 
earthquake shocks better than al- 
most any other building there in 
the disastrous earthquake about 
ten years ago. 

There are no corridors, no dead 
spaces, and from the entrance one 
will see a sweeping vista of the main 
workroom. A commodious car- 
parking building is a part of the 
plan. All utilities as well as rest 
rooms, toilets and locker rooms will 
be located below the floor level of 
the general workroom and reached 
by spiral staircases. A small thea- 
ter, seating 350 people, is provided 
on the mezzanine level and will be 
used for a variety of purposes such 
as the showing of motion pictures 
and slide films, for radio auditions 
and meetings. 

Almost ready for occupancy is 
another modern office building, 
which also will be air conditioned 
and equipped with the latest fur- 
nishings and machines, the new office 
and administration building of the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company of 
Fort Madison, Iowa. It will be one 
of the outstanding office buildings 
of its kind in America, with every- 
thing of as high quality as modern 
manufacturers can make, because 














Newest business homes to 
utilize enameled sheet steel, 
rustless steel, glass blocks, air 


conditioning and many other 


ultra modern features 
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W. A. Sheaffer, president of the 
company, is known for his insist- 
ence on the highest quality in every- 
thing he buys or owns. 

A striking new building, de- 
signed to house the research activi- 
ties of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, is now under construc- 
tion at Middletown, Ohio. Porcelain 
enameled sheets, other decorative 
metal products and glass blocks will 
be the chief materials used in the 
construction of this building, the 
cost of which will be approximately 
$260,000, exclusive of equipment. 
A multiple-story building of equal 
floor space but of conventional con- 
struction would cost about $400,- 
000, it is said. 

One of the purposes of the build- 
ing is to demonstrate the full force 
which low-priced sheet and strip 
steel can exert in reviving building 
construction. 

The building will provide an area 
of 41,900 square feet on one floor 
and an additional 1,600 square feet 
for use in X-ray testing and other 
research in the square entrance 
tower. Although there are to be 
more than one hundred individual 





offices, laboratories, conference 
rooms, etc., abundant daylight will 
be furnished in all sections through 
vertical saw-tooth monitors closed 
in with glass block in continuous 
sections, 175 feet long and 10 feet 
high. The entire building is being 
equipped for summer and winter air 
conditioning. 

Another research building is 
under way for the Abbott Labora- 
tories, North Chicago, Illinois. The 
new building will be devoted pri- 
marily to research activities and 
executives and will include an audi- 
torium which will seat 700 people. 
The building, which is being con- 
structed of brick and concrete, was 
designed by W. F. Shatteck, Jr., 
a member of the firm, under the 
supervision of E. H. Ravenscroft, 
who is the Abbott board chairman 
and engineer. 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion just recently announced the 
construction of a 9-story office 
building in Chicago to start imme- 
diately. The Kraft-Phenix organi- 
zation expects to occupy its entire 
382,000 square feet of floor space. 
Mundie-Jensen, Bourke and Hav- 








ens of Chicago are the architects 
for this building, the cost of which 
has been estimated at $2,000,000. 
As with the other new buildings 
described above, the Kraft-Phenix 
office building will be the last word 
in modernity. Built of glass blocks 
and rustless steel without cornices 
or moldings, the entire structure 
will be completely air conditioned 
throughout the year. 

This new Kraft-Phenix building 
will be situated slightly north of 
the Loop and east of Michigan 
Avenue, where a clear, unhampered 
view of Lake Michigan may be had 
from three sides of the building. 

As construction is completed and 
further plans are announced the 
editors of AMERICAN Bustness will 
visit each of these new buildings and 
report by word and photograph all 
the interesting, time- and money- 
saving features of the buildings, the 
equipment, furnishings, as well as 
the new operating ideas and meth- 
ods found in them. All of the build- 
ings are expected to be completed 
before the end of 1937, and some 
of them will be described in detail 
in early issues. 


FuncrTionaty designed by the famed Frank Lloyd Wright, the building below is the architect's rendering of the 
soon-to-be-completed private office building of S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. At the top of the 


opposite page is the enameled sheet steel research and office building of the American Rolling Mill, Middletown 
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OR the second educational meet- 

ing of the Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives Club, attended by approxi- 
mately five hundred sales executives 
and their salesmen, a mock sale of 
a house and lot in Evanston, IIli- 
nois, was staged. 

Four salesmen, each a top man 
in his own organization, were se- 
lected to make the sales presenta- 
tion from a given set of facts fur- 
nished each man in advance for 
study and preparation of his sales 
presentation. The four men were: 
O. William Gappert, Jewel Paint 
and Varnish Company ;J. B. Gyllen- 
haal, Swain Nelson and Sons Com- 
pany; William I. Hand, Hess 
Warming and Ventilating Com- 
pany and Walter O’Halloran, Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corporation. 
Each of these men was allowed 
twenty minutes in which to pre- 
sent the sales features of the mythi- 
cal house and lot ; a warning signal 
was displayed at the end of fifteen 
minutes to give each contestant 
notice that his time was fast march- 
ing on; at the end of twenty min- 
utes another signal was displayed 
and the salesman had to stop on 
finishing the sentence he was speak- 
ing when the signal appeared. 

With due allowance for the fact 
that none of the men was engaged 
in real estate work, all made ex- 
cellent presentations, but Walter 
O’Halloran showed from the very 
moment of his entrance that he had 
given more thought to the sale, that 
he had prepared himself more thor- 
oughly, and had planned every 
phase of his approach and presen- 
tation with care and thought. 

In the first place Mr. O’Halloran 
was not to be denied a chance to 
tell his story by a prissy secretary, 
nor by the prospect, one Thick- 
skinner, who declared he was more 
than content and happy in his 
present abode, an apartment house 
on Chicago’s north side. Going into 
the prospect’s “office” O’Halloran 
got right down to business, was 
firm in keeping the prospect on the 





FOUR SALESMEN— 


One Order 





A novel, entertaining and highly instructive program feature 


for sales meetings is a competitive sales presentation, such as 
the Chicago Sales Executives Club conducted by having four 


different salesmen try to sell the same prospect a house and lot, 


while the audience was looking on 


track, and adamant in his refusal 
to permit the prospect to waste his 
time talking football, winter sports, 
the problems of child rearing, the 
intricacies of golf, or the sad fate 
of a man with a talkative wife. 

Leaping all the hurdles erected 
by a supposedly overworked pros- 
pect, firm in his conviction that he 
wanted to buy nothing, O’Halloran 
managed to deliver an accurate 
presentation of the advantages of a 
home in Evanston—a modern gas- 
heated, air-conditioned, sound- 
proofed home, with flag walks, a 
large back yard, and artistic land- 
scaping. He was awarded first 
prize by the committee in charge of 
the program and given the highest 
rating according to a rating scale 
prepared in advance by Captain 
John W. Gorby, real estate sales 
authority, who analyzed the vari- 
ous talks after the presentations 
were completed. 

Mr. Gappert made an excellent 
presentation stressing, above all 
else, the cultural advantages of liv- 
ing in a wealthy, law-abiding com- 
munity such as Evanston. He had 
learned in advance of his presenta- 
tion that the prospect had two 
children of high school age, and 
would doubtless be thinking of 
higher educational advantages for 
both of them; following this lead 
Mr. Gappert played up the ad- 
vantages offered by Northwestern 


University and other famed schools 
in Evanston. Gappert had difficulty 
in closing, but finally succeeded in 
his goal of winning a definite ap- 
pointment to take the prospect out 
to see the property. He was 
awarded second prize. 

The winner of third prize, Mr. 
Hand, fell into several traps set 
for him by the wily Mr. Thick- 
skinner. When he made the bold 
statement that Northwestern Uni- 
versity was the finest school in the 
United States, and that the high 
school in Evanston was unquestion- 
ably the finest in the world, Thick- 
skinner, who is an Illinois Uni- 
versity graduate, got his back up 
and involved the salesman in an 
argument about the relative merits 
of Illinois and Northwestern, thus 
using some of the valuable time 
allotted for the presentation. 

Mr. Gyllenhaal, winner of fourth 
place, took things easily and made 
his presentation in a leisurely fash- 
ion. He also stumbled into severa! 
pitfalls prepared for him by the 
prospect. Probably more than an) 
of the other salesmen, Gyllenhaal 
permitted personalities to creep 
into the sale, once annoyed the 
prospect by an uncomplimentary 
reference to his age, and covered 
him with gloom by reference to the 
probable imminence of his death. 

Sales executive members of the 
club brought their salesmen to the 
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meeting, many of them bringing 
their entire Chicago sales personnel 
to witness the demonstration. The 
contest showed conclusively, as 
Captain Gorby pointed out, the 
need for careful pre-approach, or 
preparation for a sale, and threw 
into vivid high light the ease with 
which many a prospect can throw 
a salesman off the track and make 
him forget his mission. It also 
showed how many chances there 
exist in the average sales presenta- 
tion for a salesman to pick up a 
lead handed him on a silver platter 
by the prospect if he only recog- 
nizes it. At various times in each 


salesman’s presentation the pros- 
pect interrupted with some remark 
about his living conditions, his 
pride in his family and his previous 
living arrangements, which would 
have made excellent openings for 
the salesmen. Almost none of the 
four salesmen chose to follow these 
leads, and one or two of them 
treated these remarks of the pros- 
pect with silence, or a gesture 
bordering on contempt. 

The meeting was conducted by 
S. L. Reinschreiber, sales manager, 
Gartner and Bender, Inc. Judges 
were James P. McIlhenny, General 
Electric Supply Corporation; 





Elmer W. Rietz, Powers Regulator 
Company; John D. Morris, La 
Salle Extension University ; H. W. 
Kempnich, Becker Roofing and 
Insulating Company and J. Edwin 
Pasek, Central Y.M.C.A. College. 

L. E. Frailey, editorial director 
of the Dartnell Corporation and 
associate editor of AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss magazine was Thickskinner, 
the overworked and _ hard-boiled 
but sentimental prospect, and Miss 
Mary Louise Fahnestock took the 
part of his secretary. 

Prizes were awarded by John 
Cameron Aspley, president of the 
Chicago Sales Executives Club. 





The Business Letter Craftsmen of 1936 


N January 1, the Dartnell Cor- 

poration announced the eight- 
een winners of the Gold Medal 
Award for super-excellence in busi- 
ness letter writing for 1936. Sixteen 
of the executives in this group of 
master letter craftsmen were from 
the United States, one from Can- 
ada, and one from England. 

The purpose of the Dartnell 
Gold Medal Award, as announced a 
year ago, was to promote the de- 
velopment of better letters in busi- 
ness, and to provide a means of 
recognition for those who write 
them. The contest was open to any- 
one, the only limitation being that a 
letter entered must have actually 
been used in business during the 
past year. The committee in charge 
of the plan, and responsible for the 
final selection of these “All-Ameri- 
can” letters of 1936, was headed by 
L. E. Frailey, whose comments on 
business letters have appeared fre- 
quently in AMERICAN Business. 

The idea won immediate accept- 
ance. Thousands of letters were 
submitted, covering every phase of 
correspondence in industry—sales 
letters, collection letters, good-will 
letters, letters to salesmen, etc. In 
reaching their decision, the judges 
considered both distinction of copy, 
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and the actual “pull” when the let- 
ters were used. 

That letter experts may be found 
in all parts of the country, and in 
foreign lands, was proved by the 
wide distribution of the medals, to 
cities both large and small. Two of 
them went to New York, two to Chi- 
cago, two to Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
and the others were scattered from 
coast to coast. Advertising Clubs 
and Sales Executive Bureaus are 
cooperating in making the awards. 

No sooner were the winners for 
1936 selected, than it was an- 
nounced by the Dartnell Corpora- 
tion that a new “All-American” 
group for the current year would be 
named on January 1, 1938. 

Winners of the 1936 award are: 
R. G. D. Anverson. Manager 
North American Lubrication Company, 


Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


H. J. Cocxine, Sales Promotion Manager 
Quaker City Rubber Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


C. D. Crappock, President 
Written Salesmanship 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Norman Focut 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Georce J. Hucues, Western Sales Man- 
ager 

Deltox Rug Company 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Doveitas Hype 
Menasha Products Company 
Menasha, Wisconsin 


James J. JONES 

Gregg Publishing Company 

Chicago, Illinois 

Mites W. Kimpatt, Vice President 

Direct Mail Associates, Inc. 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Ropney A. Kox 

Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Roy E. Larsen, Vice President 
Time, Inc. 

New York, New York. 

Harry Latz, President 

Harry Latz Service, Inc. 

New York, New York 

Jures Livineston, President 
The Livingston Company 
Binghamton, New York 


Harotp P. McQueen 
Swain Nelson & Sons, Inc. 
Glenview, Illinois 


Harotp M. Norman, President 
The Norman Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Vernon S. Porter, Managing Director 
S. Maw, Son & Sons, Ltd. 
London, England 


W. T. Summers, Jr. 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 


Carmi A. THompson, President 
Fidelity Investment Association 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


J. H. Wrncuester, Credit Manager 
Ohio Rubber Company 
Willoughby, Ohio 















(Continued from page 12) 


very first things he did after going 
to Ward’s was to telephone Gen- 
eral R. E. Wood, president of 
Sears, and suggest a luncheon date. 
At lunch he chatted amiably and 
declared that he was just a green 
fellow in the mail-order business, 
but that he wanted General Wood 
to know he was in Ward’s and he 
hoped that General Wood might 
give him a few pointers. 

A few days later General Wood 
invited Mr. Avery to the private 
dining room for Sears officers; 
more friendly chatting, another ex- 
change of ideas. Mr. Avery said 
something of what he hoped to do, 
in a mild, incidental sort of way. 

Both companies had always ob- 
tained quantities of each others’ 
catalogs for checking and compari- 
son; how they were obtained is no 
one’s business. It was a case of 
“You swipe our catalogs, we swipe 
yours.” Then one day as Ward’s 
big catalogs came off the presses, 
Mr. Avery sent a truckload over to 
Sears’, with a “With my compli- 
ments” message to General Wood. 
General Wood was quick to return 
the compliment with a truckload of 
Sears catalogs. While there is still 
plenty of rivalry between the two 
companies, there is little trace of 
the old bitter, dog-fight tactics 
that once prevailed. Mr. Avery was 
right when he decided that Gen- 
eral Wood would be pleased to 
exchange courtesies instead of 
whacks with the next largest com- 
pany in the mail-order business. 

One time a department executive 
came to the office of the late E. C. 
Simmons and complained that his 
authority was being questioned by 
other members of the organization. 
He asked Mr. Simmons to write a 
letter, outlining in detail his exact 
duties. Mr. Simmons looked up 
from his old roll-top desk and said: 

“You want me to build a fence 
around your reservation, do you? 
All right, I will. I will build a fence 


around you so no one can come in 


Helping Men Find Themselves 


and poach on your ground; you will 
be king of all you survey. But the 
fence will have to be so tight you 
will never be able to get out. Do 
you want that kind of job?” 

Then Mr. Simmons went on to 
explain that this executive was too 
big to be tied down—that the job 
was just as big as he could make it 
—that he really could have all the 
power and authority he deserved. 
The executive quickly saw the point 
and went away with a new vision of 
greater usefulness to the company, 
and himself. 

When a small man gets into a big 
job it seldom requires long for him 
to hang himself. A few years ago a 
new man was appointed sales man- 
ager of the New York branch of an 
important office equipment com- 
pany. At the first meeting of sales- 
men he took occasion to tell them 
that he was boss; that he intended 
to drive with a tight rein, and crack 
the whip. As he talked in this vein 
one man got up and boldly walked 
out; then several walked out. Be- 
fore the meeting was over nearly 
every salesman had returned to his 
desk, mad, smarting, rebellious. It 
was the last sales meeting this man 
ever called, and another man took 
his place shortly. He had no knowl- 
edge of the motives that make men 
pull together. 

There are so many ways in which 
we can smooth our way in business, 
in which we can insure advancement 
for ourselves, greater loyalty from 
our fellow employees. In a certain 
office there are two men; almost 
everybody despises one, loves the 
other. One man starts almost every 
conversation with “You probably 
know this,” or “You doubtlessly 
noticed this before.” The other man 
starts, “I'll tell you something,” as 
if he were doing you a great favor, 
conferring some special benefit 
upon you, at the same time insinu- 
ating that he is about to tell you 
something only an important per- 
son like himself could know. 





One man when talking to em- 
ployees says, “I wonder if there is 
a better way.” Another says, “Why 
don’t you do that better?” Robert 
E. Hicks, who made a fortune pub- 
lishing a magazine which he started 
just after he was released from 
prison, had a knack for helping em- 
ployees to be more accurate. When 
he found a copyreader or a proof- 
reader who was letting many errors 
pass, he would walk over to his 
desk, and with a sly twinkle say, 
“You will have to be mighty care- 
ful around here. I make so many 
mistakes myself you will have to be 
just about perfect.” 

Genevieve Forbes Herrick once 
induced a famous Chicago mur- 
deress to talk, after police and 
dozens of other reporters had 
failed. When she walked out of the 
woman’s cell with the criminal’s 
complete story, other reporters, 
aghast, asked how she did it. Miss 
Herrick smiled and said, “Oh, I 
remembered she was a woman, even 
if she is a gun-moll, so I loaned her 
my powder puff.” Other reporters 
promised fame, tried bulldozing, 
chicanery, and gave vague prom- 
ises of a favorable story. But the 
woman accused. of murder re- 
mained silent and sullen. Miss Her- 
rick said, “Oh, what a shame, you 
haven’t a powder puff. Will you 
use mine?” intimating as she handed 
it out that the other woman was 
really a pretty good-looking gal. 
And that made her open up. 

Morris Gest, famed theatrical 
producer, wanted a certain leading 
woman to work for him. She 
thought herself too famous, too 
successful, to work for Gest, for 
then he had not reached the spec- 
tacular height he later scaled. Gest 
knew the woman needed money. But 
he was too wise to let her know he 
knew. He said, with a telling ges- 
ture, “But the theatre needs you.” 
She signed. 

The late John Ringling was 


known as a man who talked little; 
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some people thought he was taci- 
turn; yet men worked harder for 
him than for any other man ever in 
the circus business. Nothing was 
too difficult for a Ringling executive 
to tackle. One of his executives told 
this story which may throw some 
light on the reason why men did 
things for John Ringling they 
would do for no other manager. 
One night in Wichita this executive 
and Mr. Ringling were catching a 
train. The executive hailed a taxi. 
It proved to be a decrepit, dirty, 
rattletrap cab. The executive apol- 
ogized for having to put Mr. Ring- 


ling in such a disreputable vehicle. 
“It’s all right,” answerd the mil- 
lionaire showman, “we will not be in 
it long.” When they arrived at the 
train the executive who had made 
reservations for a drawing room 
found that, through some error, 
only two uppers were available. 
More apologies. “It’s all right,” 
Mr. Ringling said once more, “I 
was on the road many years before 
I knew trains had lower berths.” 
Suppose you were a world fa- 
mous millionaire, art collector, rail- 
road director, and owner of the 
most famous institution of its kind 





on earth. What would you do if an 
employee bungled and sentenced 
you to a night in an upper berth? 

To realize the tremendous im- 
portance of helping men find them- 
selves we have only to check over a 
list of companies which would have 
failed if the right man had not come 
along during a crisis. Nine times 
out of ten the right man seems to be 
a surprise—seems to have found 
himself suddenly. But the truth is 
that someone usually helped him 
and pointed the way for him to 
capitalize his abilities and prepare 
himself for greater responsibilities. 





Give Me a Moan Who Gets Things Done 


(Continued from page 16) 


His reports are brief and to the 
point. He sends no long-drawn-out 
accounts of the weather or local 
situations which are keeping him 
from getting the business he antici- 
pated. But he does realize that in 
addition to seeking orders, he must 
act as the eyes of the manage- 
ment. He is ever on the lookout for 
information of value to the sales 


and credit departments; informa- 
tion which will aid in formulating 
policies and improving methods. 
He is a cooperator in every sense 
of the word. He can be counted 
upon to carry through any plan 
which the management adopts, 
even though privately he may not 
favor it. He knows the value of a 
plan and the necessity of an ob- 


jective. Every move he makes is 
with a definite purpose in mind— 
to attain that objective. And 
above all, he makes every call pay 
a profit—either in orders or good- 
will. In short—he gets things done. 
When you find that kind of man, 
you have found one who has what 
it takes to crash some day the “six- 
figure” club. 





Price Problems in a Sellers’ Market 


(Continued from page 14) 


must have greater incomes. Roose- 
velt promised and gave a subsidy 
to farmers in his first term. He 
promised to continue this policy 
into his second term. The Repub- 
lican Party promised subsidies to 
farmers also. So the policy of sub- 
sidizing farmers is agreed upon by 
both major parties and will doubt- 
less become a part of our national 
policy no matter which political 
party is in power. This will in- 
crease farm buying power and stim- 
ulate business in the smaller cities 
and towns where farmers trade. I 
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look for a steady improvement in 
small-town business—I refer to 
towns of less than ten thousand 
population. These are the mer- 
chants who depend upon whole- 
salers for their merchandise and for 
that reason I anticipate a good 
business future for wholesalers. 
For many years Butler Brothers, 
perhaps more than many other 
wholesalers, have sought to help 
small-town merchants modernize 


their stores, improve their buying, 
advertising, display and promotion 
methods. Today there is a “new 





crop” of small-town storekeepers. 
Thousands of the old-time owners 
of “quality stores” in the small 
towns are no longer in business. 
Their places have been taken by 
younger men, specializing in fast- 
moving, popular-priced merchan- 
dise. These men are not idly sitting 
on cracker barrels and watching the 
business of their communities slip 
away to the larger cities. They are 
holding more and more of their com- 
munity’s business right at home, 
because they are keeping in step 
with the times in merchandising. 
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(Continued from page 33) 





expect to gain by so crude an approach? 
Even had I been delinquent in sending 
payment, your antagonizing letter would 
have tempted me purposely to delay pay- 
ment as long as possible. Please see that 
my name is removed from your mailing 
list. I am not interested in doing business 
with a firm that employs such methods. 

The letter and the reply are 
both genuine. They were written 
during the past two weeks. Both 
were sent to me by an executive in 
Wisconsin to illustrate how a cus- 
tomer may be permanently lost by 
an ugly collection letter. 

Is there ever just provocation 
for such a letter? Undoubtedly. But 
can we afford to yield to it? Re- 
gardless of our personal feelings 
the fact remains that we are guard- 
ians of a business asset called good- 
will. Furthermore, sober reflection 
teaches us that we get better re- 
sults — in collecting money or 
carrying out any other function of 
business—when we are able to con- 
trol our emotions. 

Contrast, for example, with the 
letter we have been criticizing, the 
following one used by the Hunt- 
ington Laboratories, Inc., Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. The circumstances 
in the two letters are about identi- 
cal. This one is the sixth in a series 
of seven, and is used when no reply 
has been received to any of the first 
five. It threatens legal action, just 
as the other one does, but in quite 
a different fashion. 


GENTLEMEN: 

This morning our collection manager 
suggested to me that we turn your ac- 
count over to Dun’s. He placed before me 
copies of the five letters which have been 
mailed to you since November 10. 

I do not wish to authorize such action 
before taking up the account with you 
personally. You understand that I want 
to give you every opportunity to settle 
your account without reporting it to 
Dun’s, 

To speak frankly, I am inclined to 
think you have some good reason for not 
writing to us. I shall retain this corre- 
spondence on my desk ten days to give 
you an opportunity to send your check, 
or to tell us what to expect. 

You must realize that this debt is a 
matter of real importance to you. Please 
let me hear from you. 

Sincerely, 
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Taking the Sting Out of Collection Letters 


There you have an appeal to 
reason—a request for fair play— 
and not a word to offend the reader. 
I think it is safe to say that the 
average person intends to pay his 
debts. When he makes a purchase, 
he thinks he can pay within the time 
allowed. But perhaps he has over- 
estimated his income during that 
period; perhaps he has been the 
victim of unexpected misfortune. 
He feels that he is doing his best. 
He doesn’t like to be bullied. 

Moreover, he does begin to pay 
his debts as soon as possible. May- 
be he can’t pay them all at one time 
so he gives preference to some over 
others. And in making his choice, 
doesn’t it seem logical that he will 
favor the company whose letters 
have been human, the collection 
manager who has shown some con- 
sideration and understanding? 

For example, here is a letter used 
by a Pennsylvania grocer to smoke 
out some of his customers who have 
accounts overdue. You will agree, 
I believe, that its man-to-man ap- 
proach would be hard to resist. 

Dear FRIEND: 

I know you will take this letter in the 
friendly spirit in which it is meant. Here’s 
what it’s all about. 

Due to my desire to be as helpful as 
possible during these recent years, I have 
extended credit privileges until now I 
have thousands of dollars outstanding. No 
doubt you feel you could pay me some- 
thing, but have been waiting until you 
could send me a substantial amount. 

However, small sums paid in regularly 
from many sources would make a total 
that would be of real assistance to me. 

So I am asking you to let me have a 
small amount—every week if possible— 
to apply on your account, which I know 
you are just as anxious to whittle down 
as I am. I don’t want you to feel em- 
barrassed over this request. I know you 
will do the best you can. 

With best regards, I promise you the 
same faithful service that I have tried to 
give in the past. 

Very truly yours, 

No sting to that letter, is there? 
And don’t you think it packs a 
bigger wallop than would a carload 
of abuse and threats? 

One of the finest collection let- 








ters I have seen in a long, long time, 
is the one recently used by Roy E. 
Larsen for Time magazine. It is 
surely one of the gems in my mu- 
seum of good letters. Here’s how it 
goes: 

Dear SUBSCRIBER: 

Our accounting department does sol- 
emnly affirm, maintain and assert that 
you owe us two dollars and fifty cents. 

We hate to get excited about two dol- 
lars and fifty cents. We also dislike the 
usual “collection letter,” which bursts into 
tears in the first paragraph and yells for 
the law in the second. 

Trouble is, though, that you and 999 
other subscribers all holding out two dol- 
lars and fifty cents leave us $2,500 in 
the hole. It is this little problem in ele- 
mentary arithmetic that shakes our faith 
in humanity. 

So (to quote from an esteemed con- 
temporary) won’t you “obey that im- 
pulse” and send us your check for two 
dollars and fifty cents, for in this case 
procrastination is certainly the thief of 
Time. 

Sincerely yours, 

Speaking of “esteemed contem- 
poraries,” I think of one of my own 
as I mention another type of collec- 
tion letter which is quite popular 
in our country. It gets away from 
the simple we-need-the-money-do- 
the-best-you-can appeal to one a 
little more “ritzy.” I refer to those 
letters in which a story is told, or 
a “stunt” letterhead is used to give 
the letter more interest value. 

My esteemed contemporary in- 
sists that such devices are childish 
and unorthodox—that they would 
not be tolerated for a minute in his 
country. He is a Scotchman and 
has spent much of his business life 
in London. He says that the British 
don’t want their pills sugar coated. 

Probably you will agree with 
him, at least partly. Many of the 
collection letters of this type are 
surely wild and woolly. But on the 
other hand, some of them are clever 
and appropriate. I see no reason 
why they are not in good taste and 
I do know that often they are 
effective. 

For example, doesn’t the story 
in the following letter help to re- 
move the “sting” of the reminder— 
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2; MILLION ITEMS CHECKED EACH MONTH 


Tue S. S. Kresge Company, with general offices at 
Detroit, Michigan, handles one of industry’s most 
voluminous accounting jobs— and provides another 


tribute to “Comptometer” methods: 


“In our centralized ‘Comptometer’ Department,” states 
Kresge’s Office Manager, “we check the invoices for our 
entire organization, which operates a chain of approximately 
700 retail stores. Every month we check 

approximately 500,000 invoices, each 

averaging 51% items. Truly, a tremen- 

dous undertaking. 


“Yet this entire job is handled on 18 
Model K Electric ‘Comptometers’ with 
trained operators. It is done quickly, 
accurately, and without confusion — 
thanks to the modern high-speed 
*‘Comptometer.” 


* *‘Comptometers’ are also used effectively in other divisions 
of our accounting, on such work as billing, purchasing, 
statistical and general accounting.” 

That’s convincing testimony. Yet the “Comptometer” 
handles less imposing figure-work jobs just as efficiently 
—solves the largest or the smallest accounting prob- 


lem “quickly, accurately, and without confusion.” 


If you recognize the need for 
more rapid, accurate and economical 
accounting methods in your own 
business — especially in view of re- 
cent Social Security legislation — 
telephone the “Comptometer” rep- 
resentative in your district, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Model K 
Electric 


COMP TOMETER 


an | 
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doesn’t it seem to fit the subject 
nicely? 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Here is a good story they tell of Uncle 
Joe Cannon: 

One member, making his first speech 
in the House, found it strangely silent 
under his oratory. Upon adjournment, he 
sought out Mr. Cannon and asked what 
he thought of the speech. 

“Well, maybe what you said was all 
right,” replied Uncle Joe gravely, “but 
it seemed to me that you did not make 
the most of your opportunities.” 

“My opportunities?” 

“Yes. You had many chances to sit down 
before you did.” 

Lest we be accused of making too long 
a speech about the $35 due us, we rise to 
make this remark—after which we will sit 
down and await the answer. . 

“Please send that check.” 

Very truly yours, 


Examine the other collection let- 
ters reprinted with this article. 
They need no special mention as 
each one is an example of the same 
principle. Perhaps it can best be 
described by that old saying of Abe 
Lincoln’s—*“A pint of molasses is 
better than a barrel of vinegar.” 
They are all friendly, human let- 
ters. They don’t bully. They are 
not sarcastic. They go after the 
money firmly enough, but as one 
gentleman would ask another, 
“When are you going to pay me 
that ten dollars?” 

How can such letters be written? 
That is a question easy to answer. 
By remembering that the fellow or 


company which owes you money will 
respond to gentility quicker than 
to bluster, that the golden rule is 
just as applicable to collection let- 
ters as to anything else, that get- 
ting hot under the collar, waving a 
big club, does no good whatever ; in 
fact, does more harm than good. 

After all, as the old folks say, 
“You can’t squeeze blood out of a 
turnip.” People want to pay their 
bills as soon as they can—usually. 
Treat them like human beings. 
Make them see that an unpaid bill 
is as damaging to them as it is to 
you. That’s the one and only way 
to take the “sting” out of your col- 
lection letters. 


Little Jobs, Well Done, Built These Careers 


(Continued from page 29) 


“begin where others leave off.” 
Mr. Murrie was born sixty-three 
years ago in Bedford, Pennsyl- 
vania, attended the high school 
there, became a telegraph oper- 
ator, then a train dispatcher, later 
went into the confectionery job- 
bing business. He began selling 
chocolate for the Hershey com- 
pany in 1896, and four years later 
was named president of that cor- 
poration, a position which he fills 
with distinction to the present day. 
Among the seven men who began 
as newspaper or advertising men 
is Charles Strout Davis, president 
of the Borg-Warner Corporation, 
whose first job after graduating 
from Harvard with an A. B. de- 
gree in 1899 was on the editorial 
staff of the New York Times. 
Another, Frank E. Mason, now 
vice president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, finished 
Ohio State University with an 
A. B., went to Detroit to become 
assistant editor of American Boy 
in 1915. Later he was Berlin cor- 
respondent for the International 
News Service, became London 
manager for INS, then Paris man- 
ager. Bernard Laurence McNulty 
finished Lake View High School in 
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Chicago and joined the editorial 
staff of Rock Products, a business 
paper published in Chicago. From 
there he took a position as general 
manager of the Lehigh Lime Com- 
pany, later became secretary of 
American Lime Company, in 1922 
was appointed president of Mar- 
blehead Lime Company. 

James W. Hook, president of 
the Geometric Tool Company of 
New Haven, won a degree in me- 
chanical engineering at Iowa State 
College, and then abandoned engi- 
neering to become editor of the 
Cody (Wyo.) Enterprisz. Ap- 
parently engineering was in his 
blood, however, for he quickly left 
newspapering and became an engi- 
neer for the Globe Machinery and 
Supply Company at Des Moines; 
then sales manager and general 
manager of the C. A. Dunham 
Company of Marshalltown, Iowa. 
As it does so many able men, New 
York called him and he became 
vice president and later president 
of the Allied Machinery Company 
of New York. Since 1923 he has 
filled the presidency of the Geo- 
metric Tool Company. 

Now comes a man whose publish- 
ing experience is on the other side 


of the fence—the business side. 
Thomas Harper Blodgett, born in 
Bedford, Iowa, and a graduate of 
famed old Knox College at Gales- 
burg, Illinois, began his business 
career as western representative of 
Atlantic Monthly, Outing and 
Life, later became president of the 
Outing Publishing Company, and 
for a time was president of that 
famed old lithographing house, 
Sackett and Wilhelms Corpora- 
tion, of New York. Since 1922 he 
has been chairman of the board 
and president of American Chicle 
Company. He serves on many 
other corporation boards and is a 
trustee of Knox College. 

Harold Pineo Jackson, presi- 
dent, since 1930, of the Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, is a Dart- 
mouth graduate from Bar Harbor, 
Maine, who served a year in news- 
paper work, then entered the insur- 
ance field where he held several 
positions until appointed presi- 
dent of Bankers Indemnity. 

A number of distinguished busi- 
ness men began as clerks. Included 
in this group are the present presi- 
dents of Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), and of the tremen- 
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Lena a penalty to pay for Ni 
KNOWING... for being satis 
with old obsolete methods of handli 
office forms . .. $25,000 a year! Fo 

is what one large brokerage house saved 
in labor costs alone after Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Fanfold Machines and 
Fanfold Forms had replaced an old 
wasteful method of entering orders and 


keeping office records. 
7 * a 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Fanfold Ma- 
chines solve the problem of writing 
office forms with speed, economy and 
accuracy. By a very simple process they 
combine the related forms of a business 
into a single continuous form. They not 
only make it possible to write all of 


Underwood 


ELLIOTT FISHER FANFOLD MACHINES ci, 


February, 1937 


*29.000 avear- 


FOR NOT KNOWING WHAT FANFOLD SYSTEMS COULD DO” 





them at : ingle typing but they make 
it impossible for someone to forget to 
type an-essential copy of the form. 

Unsurpassed speed and accuracy are 
two of the outstanding characteristics 
of the Underwood Elliott Fisher Fan- 
fold system... economy is a factor that 
develops as a matter of course. The sav- 
ings in operator’s time, in carbons, in 
printing costs usually pay for an entire 
installation after only a few months’ 
operation. 

Practically every railroad in the coun- 
try is using Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Machines and Fanfold Forms today... 
using them not only for the 
extra speed and economy 
that they provide, but for 


Address 


Your Name. 


@ Underwood Elliott Fisher Automatic Feed Ma- 

chine, one of two types of Fanfold Machines in 

general use by leading organizations throughout 

the country. Every Underwood Elliott Fisher 

Machine is backed by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 


the absolute accuracy that is essential to 
railroad operation. Thousands of other 
businesses are using them too. Mail the 
coupon for free copy of “Modern Rec- 
ord Writing the Fanfold Way” or tele- 
phone or write our nearest Branch ask- 
ing for complete demonstration. Be 
sure to do one of these things today. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines...T ypewriters...Adding Ma- 
chines...Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright, 1937, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
D\, Accounting Machine Division ABS 2.37 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
’ Pleasemail withoutobligation, of course, freecopy 
of *‘Modern Record Writing the Fanfold Way."* 
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dously successful Procter and 
Gamble Company of Cincinnati; 
Francis Graham McKelvy, presi- 
dent of the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Company; and Robert H. 
Bartlett, now president of the 
Union Wire Rope Company of 
Tulsa, who began as a clerk in the 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, office of 
T. N. Barnsdall’s oil and gas office. 

But to be more specific about 
our former “clarks” as they call 
them in England. Richard Red- 
wood Deupree, who was born at 
Norwood, Virginia, was educated 
in the public schools of Covington, 
Kentucky, and began work as a 
clerk in the South Covington and 
Cincinnati Street Railway Com- 
pany in 1901. In 1905 he went 
with Procter and Gamble, advanc- 
ing from the accounting depart- 
ment, through positions as sales- 
man and sales manager, to the 
presidency in 1930. Back in 1924 
Mr. Deupree told the writer of this 
article, “The real difference be- 
tween executives and executives is 
—one will take an idea and develop 
it. He will get every ounce of meat 
that there is in it, out of it. The 
other one discards the idea as 
being worthless without thinking 
about it, or passes it on to his or- 
ganization in a perfectly humdrum 
sort of way.” That perhaps is one 
of the strong reasons behind Mr. 
Deupree’s advancement to his 
present enviable position—he made 
the most of every idea he ever had. 

This quality of overlooking no 
chance to profit by an idea, omit- 
ting no opportunity to make a 
friend, or to attend to details 
which others might miss entirely 
is a characteristic of Edward 
George Seubert, who entered the 
business world as a Standard Oil 
clerk in 1891, following his gradu- 
ation from Syracuse High School. 

After a period of clerkship last- 
ing twenty years, Mr. Seubert was 
appointed auditor, a position he 
filled for eight years before being 
advanced to the position of assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer. The 
following year he was also made a 
director, and after another year, 
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vice president. In 1927, seven 
years after he became vice presi- 
dent, and thirty-six years after he 
started with Standard Oil as a 
clerk, the Rockefeller interests, 
feeling that a former president had 
outlived his usefulness, elected Mr. 
Seubert to the presidency of 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
An unimportant incident will show 
how Mr. Seubert works. Some time 
back a business writer had written 
an item which he thought would 
interest several Standard of Indi- 
ana men. He sent a copy of the 
item to Mr. Seubert and three 
other executives, the three being 
far below Mr. Seubert in the 
Standard organization. Mr. Seu- 
bert promptly acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the information with a 
friendly, courteous and genuinely 
interested letter. The other three 
Standard men_ never _ replied. 
Doubtless they were too busy! But 
the boss had time. Rather he took 
time. Could that be one of the 
reasons he is boss? It is probable 
that many men with tremendous 
responsibilities, with salaries that 
are reported in the newspapers be- 
cause they run into six figures, 
earned their positions because of 
their knack of doing things that 
lesser men are “too busy” to do, 
or fail to do because they attach 
so little importance to them. 

Many writers and observers of 
business like to point out that this 
is a “young man’s age.” But the 
truth is, that while there are many 
young executives—if we call forty 
and thereabouts “young”—there 
are comparatively few young men 
in charge of large-scale operations 
in business. And what’s more, if 
any reader is inclined to feel im- 
patient at his progress, let him 
check the experience of men at the 
head of big companies—almost al- 
ways he will find their experience 
has been varied and wide, either in 
many different parts of the coun- 
try—in many different depart- 
ments of one organization—or in 
diversified occupations with a num- 
ber of firms. 

We have only to check a few 


men on this list to see how im- 
experience and 


portant varied 
training really is. Charles C. 
Gates, almost the only man to 
make a success of the rubber man- 
ufacturing business west of the 
Mississippi River, was born in 
Michigan, graduated from _ the 
Michigan College of Mining, 
served as a field engineer for the 
American Bridge Company, was a 
gold-mining engineer before he be- 
gan making the Gates “half sole” 
for tires, after which he developed 
his company into a tire and rub- 
ber business. 

Oliver David Fisher, president 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Com- 
pany of Seattle, was a bank clerk, 
cattle herder, farmer, a transit 
and compass man, bookkeeper, and 
a lumberman before he got into 
the milling business. 

Thomas Albert Potter, now 
president of the Elgin National 
Watch Company, was a salesman 
for the Quaker Oats Company, 
worked in the company’s advertis- 
ing and manufacturing depart- 
ments, was a mill superintendent 
for Quaker Oats in Germany, and 
finally vice president of the con- 
cern until he was offered the presi- 
dency of the watch company. 
Maurice Harmon Karker, who 
headed up the Jewel Tea Company 
when it was not doing so well and 
built and expanded it to its pres- 
ent profitable position, was a navy 
man from 1905 to 1923, rose to 
the post of Commander before re- 
signing to join the Jewel Tea 
Company. 

In almost every case these men 
who advanced to big positions be- 
gan early in their careers to as- 
sume positions which entailed con- 
siderable responsibility and where 
the direction of other men and 
working with men of all kinds was 
an essential part of their work. 
The lone worker, no matter how 
skilled in his specialty, who tries 
to go along on his own skill and 
ability without assuming respon- 
sibility for the work of others, soon 
finds himself up a blind alley as 
far as his progress is concerned. 
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URRENTLY featured, by large 
pyramid displays in many drug 
stores, is a combination offer in 
which two well-known manufac- 
turers participate. The Campana 
Corporation, producers of Italian 
Balm, and the Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, producers of various 
Listerine products, have combined 
to offer a 50-cent package of Italian 
Balm, and a 25-cent package of 
Listerine tooth powder for the com- 
bination price of 59 cents. The 
chapped hands and lip season being 
current makes the offer timely. 

Both packages are wrapped to- 
gether in cellophane. While the 
idea is not exactly new, it seems to 
hold possibilities for widespread 
exploitation, and may even become 
a standard technique in marketing 
deals. Of course, many manufac- 
turers of a “family” of products 
have used the idea repeatedly with 
excellent results, but it has not been 
a frequent custom for two different 
manufacturers to use the plan. 

The possibilities of it are immedi- 
ately apparent when we stop to con- 
sider some of the most obvious pos- 
sible combinations. For example, 
cheese and crackers; syrup and 
pancake flour; bread and butter— 
although fast stepping would be re- 
quired for any product as perish- 
able as bread and butter. Razor 
blades and shaving preparations 
would seem to go well together, 
soap and bath salts, a fountain pen 
and a package of social stationery, 
or socks and garters, and perhaps 
a tie-up between neckties and sepa- 
rate collars might even help revive 
the collar market. 

One well-known company is ex- 
perimenting with the idea of offer- 
ing a new product and a coupon 
good for a small amount in trade 
on any other product in the store, 
the new product and the coupon 
being sold at an approximate 25 
per cent reduction under the com- 
bined value. 
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Mr. Sales Manager, how many times 
are you able to do this? 


Business has grown so rapidly in the past decade that personalities have 
become lost in the rush. Almost without exception, our great corporations 
of today had humble beginnings. The owner very often knew all his 
customers by their first names—considered them personal friends—- 
frequently contacted them in person or by personal letter. And today, 
wide awake sales managers wish they could slap Bill or Jim on the back 
and thank him personally for the orders received. A personal letter, 
now and then, does filter through—but all too infrequently. 


Robotyper—an extra secretary you can have for 33¢ a day—provides 
an opportunity to triple the number of personal letters you send out. 
Robotyper is an ingenious new office device—easily operated by your 
secretary with no sacrifice of her present duties. With Robotyper you can 
produce hundreds of copies of the same letter—personalized at any 
point—at a cost you'll never notice. And each letter is genuine from date 


line to signature. Robotyper provides the sales executive with an 
economical means of personally backing up the 

men in the field and coordinating their efforts. 

Many sales managers have adopted this method 

of multiplying their personalities—and their 

success—with Robotyper. Write for details. 


Rob otyper ===" 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC.. 3050 KOPPERS BLDG.. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


Boston and Worcester newspapers 
carried small advertisements an- 
nouncing that snow trains equip- 
ped with dining cars, day coaches 
and a sports service car would 
leave for a point in the country 
where anyone who cared to make 
the trip would find an ample sup- 
ply of snow and ice. They were 
invited to bring along their own 
equipment (if they had any) or to 
rent skis, skates, sleds and snow- 
shoes which were available in the 
sports service car. 

That first snow train carried 
197 passengers, less than half of 
them carrying their own equip- 
ment. Before the winter of 1931 
was over, Boston and Maine snow 
trains, running each week-end, had 
carried into the snow-clad coun- 
tryside 8,371 paid passengers. 
Here is the year-by-year record of 
passenger traffic: 


1932 . . 10,314 
1933 . . 7,708 
1934 . . 14,974 
1935 . . 17,240 
1936 . . 24,240 


Only the year of the bank holi- 
day showed a drop in snow train 
traffic, and, even so, more than 
seven thousand passengers took 
the trips. What, then, drew in- 
creasing numbers of passengers to 
the snow trains from 1931 on? 
Nothing more sensational than the 
discovery by Traffic Manager 
Grant that city people did not 
relish rides into the snow-covered 
countryside to see other people give 
professional exhibitions. If they 
were at all interested in that 
type of sports it would be as par- 
ticipants and not as frostbitten, 
shuddering spectators. 

For the last three winters the 
Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company has offered excur- 
sion rates from Chicago into the 
north woods, with opportunities 
for skiing, skating,  sleighing, 
snowshoeing and mushing held out 
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as the lure. The growing popu- 
larity of such trips is attested by 
the fact that reservations over the 
New Year this winter were equal 
to those of the entire season last 
year. In addition, the North- 
western this year has planned spe- 
cial “Snow Train” all-expense 
trips from Chicago to nearby Wil- 
liams Bay, Wisconsin. These trains 
leave early in the morning and re- 
turn in the evening of every Sun- 
day and holiday during the winter 
that the weather makes winter 
sports possible. 

This winter, for the first time, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad has sched- 
uled special snow trains, equipped 
with store cars, to run from Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee to Wisconsin 
Dells and Slinger, Wisconsin. The 
Slinger trains leave and return on 
Sunday. The Wisconsin Dells spe- 
cials leave Saturday afternoon and 
return Sunday afternoon. The 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault 
St. Marie Railway Company 
sends specials to the Mason Lake 
Resort at Fifield, Wisconsin. 

The popularity of such trips has 
stimulated the business of resorts, 
formerly considered summer re- 
sorts only, the majority of which 
are located near Baraboo, Eagle 
River, Rhinelander and Phelps, 
Wisconsin, and Ishpeming, Michi- 
gan. At Eagle River the famous 
Jack O’Lantern Lodge has been 
identified with winter sports since 
the very beginning of their new 
vogue. There, a two-way toboggan 
slide, an ash can slide, indoor and 
outdoor skating rinks, gentle 
slopes for skiing and a 70-foot 
jump for the experts provide a 
variety of thrills. Equipment can 
be rented or purchased at shops 
opened in connection with the 
various resort lodges and hotels. 

The new Sun Valley Lodge at 
Ketchum, Idaho, built and ex- 
ploited by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road whose road runs within a few 









miles of there, was reported com- 
pletely booked up for January and 
February. There, one finds the 
unusual combination of skiing and 
other winter sports under a warm 
sun. United Air Lines sponsored 
two “Snow Plane” 9-day all-ex- 
pense tours from Chicago to Sun 
Valley Lodge. The first left Chi- 
cago January 15, returning Janu- 
ary 23, while the second, as we go 
to press, is scheduled to leave 
January 29, returning February 6. 

Colorado, which has always at- 
tracted professionals from all over 
the world because of its superb, al- 
most year-round, natural winter 
sports facilities, is slowly waking 
up to the possibilities of encourag- 
ing amateur winter sports enthu- 
siasts to come there. The Colorado 
Mountain Club in connection with 
the Joslin Dry Goods Company of 
Denver, operates a ski bus every 
Sunday to Berthoud Pass, sixty- 
five miles west of the city, where 
the terrain is excellent for all types 
of skating. Various hotels and 
lodges at Estes Park and Grand 
Lake, the eastern and western 
gates, respectively, to the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, are now 
cashing in on winter sports. High- 
land Lodge, Aspen, Colorado, over 
on the western slope of the divide, 
just a few miles off the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road, is attracting visitors from 
the Southwest, West and East. 
The possibilities of enjoying win- 
ter sports in Colorado are limit- 
less and stores, transportation 
companies and hotels are beginning 
to make the most of them. 

The development of winter sports 
in Yosemite National Park, Calli- 
fornia, started in real earnest in 
1928-29 with the formation of the 
Yosemite Winter Club and impor- 
tation of a winter sports staff from 
Canada and Switzerland. During 
that season the Yosemite toboggan 
was enlarged to four tracks, snow- 
removal equipment was added to the 
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“The Cowards Never Started-the 
Weak Ones Died by the Way” 
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National Park Service Mainte- 
nance Department, the ice rink was 
enlarged to 60,000 square feet, and 
a large stock of winter sports mer- 
chandise was added to the rental 
department of the Yosemite Park 
and Curry Company. The most re- 
cent advancement was the con- 
struction of the Badger Pass Ski 
Lodge, mecca for the great number 
of skiers who trek to Yosemite for 
the great pastime of skiing. This 
lodge, built in 1936, has been en- 
larged this year. 

The sports service or store car 
included on most of the snow spe- 
cials is worthy of attention. For 
one thing it represents a highly 
satisfactory and new way to intro- 
duce products by the sampling 
method, for it was through sam- 
pling the rented equipment that 
snow train passengers were first 
introduced to the new and better 
equipment. 

The sports service cars on the 
B. and M. snow trains are rented 
to one concessionaire, not a store, 
this plan having been adopted so 
that no store would be favored 
above others and all manufac- 
turers and retailers would get an 
even break. On the New Haven and 
New York Central railroads the 
store cars are operated by some 
individual stores on a lease basis. 

Service cars usually carry a 
complete line of skis, snowshoes, 
sleds and winter wardrobes, and 
these articles are rented or sold to 
passengers. In addition, the car 
contains a complete service station 
for the repair and alteration of 
equipment with a service mechanic 
in charge. If, after using a piece 
of equipment, the renter desires to 
purchase it, he is referred to the 
stores that carry that line. Where 
the snow store car is used the 
passenger may purchase what he 
desires in the car. ; 

Department store and specialty 
shop buyers, as well as new-busi- 
ness scouts employed by manufac- 
turers, were quick to discern 
possibilities in the snow train and 
service car. By making trips on 
the trains these scouts were able 
to observe the public’s reaction to 
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their own and other products. The 
manufacturer of a new cosmetic 
designed to produce a snow tan 
stocked a service car with fifty 
jars of the new preparation. It 
was sold out before the train had 
gone forty miles. In consequence 
of this successful experiment 
stores in various parts of the coun- 
try stocked the new product. 

On the return trip of a snow 
train, a scout for a manufacturer 
of costume jewelry observed that 
many passengers complained of the 
loss of scarfs which had fallen off 
in the excitement of skiing or 
sledding. On snow trains which 
went out on the following week- 
end a new metal clasp was offered 
as an effective answer to the lost- 
scarf problem. An _ underwear 
manufacturer, as the result of his 
snow train observations, intro- 
duced a new three-ply undergar- 
ment which is sold not only in the 
snow country but wherever there 
is a demand for undergarments 
which offer double protection 
against cold. 

Thus transportation companies, 
manufacturers of equipment, re- 
tailers, lodge and hotel proprie- 
tors, advertising men, travel agen- 
cies, and those capable of giving 
instructions in the arts of skiing, 
tobogganing and _ skating—and 
many others as well—have ma- 
terially benefited from this modern 
exploitation of winter sports. And 
in so doing an awful lot of people 
have been taught how to have an 
awful lot of fun! 

It’s a pretty story, this devel- 
opment of winter business, but the 
man who carries on in a country 
with no snow to offer his custom- 
ers, is likely to ask, “But where 
do I fit in? There’s no snow 
around the country I have to do 
business in!” 

Well, there’s the bike and hike 
train. These special trains repre- 
sent an extension of the snow train 
idea applied to spring and fall in 
the country. Bike and hike trains 
offer city-bound people the oppor- 
tunity to see spring in the coun- 
try and in the autumn an oppor- 
tunity to see the countryside 











decked in the colors of dying 
leaves. On the first bike and hike 
train operated in Connecticut in 
the spring of 1936, more than three 
thousand biking and hiking enthu- 
siasts made the trip. In the bag- 
gage cars, fitted up as service sta- 
tions, were bicycles (including 
tandems) special biking and hiking 
apparel, walking sticks and other 
goods suited to the occasion. These 
items were rented. This spring, 
railroad men say, hundreds of bike 
and hike fans will bring their own. 

It is not unlikely that the snow 
and bike train idea will be applied 
to summer business. That is, spe- 
cial trains operating between big 
cities and mountain and seaside 
vacation resorts can be equipped 
with store cars in which to display 
apparel, accessories and gadgets 
for summer wear and use. Nor 
have the possibilities of ocean 
traffic been overlooked. A large 
New York specialty shop this win- 
ter installed a complete winter 
sports store aboard the French 
liner, “Paris,” and succeeded in 
disposing of the entire stock. The 
purchasers were overseas travelers 
bound for winter sports areas in 
Europe, people who hitherto had 
bought their equipment in Europe. 

As this story goes to press the 
unprecedented lack of snow in the 
East and Middle West this winter 
has brought panic to many mer- 
chandisers who stocked up on 
winter sports apparel as never be- 
fore. In New York, Saturday, 
January 16, there were large signs 
in Grand Central Station stating 
that all one-day snow trains were 
canceled for that week-end. 

Large time-table signs in the 
station there carried the discon- 
certing news that there was little 
snow at any of the popular skiing 
places along the route of the New 
York Central lines during the mid 
dle of January. Crowds gathered 
around the signs hoping for some 
indication that snow was falling. 
As this is being written the situa- 
tion is disappointing, but, of 
course, before this reaches our 
readers snow in vast abundance 
may have fallen. 
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Management Methods Used in the Current 


INTERTYPE 


MODERNIZATION 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF CAMERA SURVEYS 


ILLIONS of A’s, B’s, C’s, @’s, 

$’s, &’s—to be exact, fifteen 
million matrices are carried in the 
matrix library of the Intertype 
Corporation. Lest you be unfamil- 
iar with printer talk, a matrix is 
the mold used to cast individual let- 
ters on the slug of type from which 
books, newspapers, magazines and 


advertising matter are printed. The 
Intertype Corporation of Brook- 
lyn, New York, manufacturer of 
the Intertype, makes the machines 
and the millions of matrices for 
every letter and sign used. 

Here is an accounting problem 
far more complicated than the 
average business which deals with 


such simple units as tons of coal, 
boxes of chewing gum, or cases of 
sanned beans. For one customer 
may order a few individual matrices 
for A’s, B’s, or Z’s, while the next 
customer may order several Inter- 
types. One invoice may run into a 
few cents; the other, into many 
thousand dollars. 


Au the latest model Intertypes are maintained, ready for instant demonstration, in the modern demonstration 
room just off the general offices. The metal is kept hot and at any minute a customer may see any of the machines 
in action. Modern, metal furniture, sound proofed ceiling and indirect lighting are features of this room 
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Anchor for Files 


It is almost impossible to keep 
rows of filing cabinets in even, 
straight lines because of the jar 
from opening and slamming the 
drawers shut. To eliminate this un- 
sightly condition Intertype hit on 
the idea of anchoring a strip of 
angle iron to the floor at the front 
and back of each row of filing cabi- 
nets. Now, no matter how hard the 
drawers are slammed open or shut, 
the cabinets will not “creep,” and 
slide out of line. 
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Instead of waiting for some de- 
partment executive to execute a 
purchasing requisition, the Inter- 
type purchasing department, under 
the direction of F. M. Selinger, 
assumes all responsibility for main- 
taining an adequate stock of all 
standard items of supply and raw 
material stocks. A perpetual rec- 
ord is kept which shows maximum 
and minimum quantities of each 
item, all withdrawals and receipts, 
price and source information. 


Carefully arranged in one large 
room, with private offices along one 
end and one side, Intertype offices 
were laid out for maximum ease of 
access to every department, to 
speed the flow of work without lost 
motion or back-tracking. Every 
desk is wired to facilitate use of 
motor-driven office equipment. 


A section of the payroll and cost 
department. Note the posture 
chairs. Each operator was per- 
mitted a choice of two kinds of 
chairs. The special calculating ma- 
chine desks speed production and 
eliminate fatigue and errors. Every 
operation is standardized in the 
factory and every job calls for an 
accurate time-accounting analysis. 


Eliminate Rewriting 
W. H. Rettie of the Intertyp: 


production divisionsays that almos 
all forms, and other record-keepin; 
methods are likely to require end 
less copying and rewriting if they 
were not designed to eliminate a!! 
unnecessary steps. He _ recently 
found that the old method of han- 
dling special and equipment orders 
required 14 copyings or rewriting:. 
An 8-piece set of forms made it 
possible to produce all necessary 
papers in one writing. 
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With the exception of the safe 
at the extreme left, all files and 
safes are counter height, and this 
safe will soon be replaced. Nothing 
obstructs the view from one end of 
the office to another, and there are 
no corridors, dark corners or 
“cubbyholes” to tempt workers to 
remain out of sight. Metal furni- 
ture is used exclusively, except in 
private offices. 


In a separate room, away from 
usual office noises, the central 
stenographic department handles 
transcribing, letter writing, statis- 
tical and report typing, telegrams, 
ete. At the desk in the immediate 
foreground sits the supervisor, with 
every operator in full view. Each 
operator’s chair is labeled with her 
name to prevent changing chairs 
by cleaners. 


Factory work orders are written 
up and sent through the factory in 
envelopes. On the face of each en- 
velope there was, in the past, a lot 
of needed information, such as 
order and department numbers, etc. 
Transparent cellophane envelopes, 
which form a better protection for 
the orders used by factory workmen 
(often with dirty hands) and which 
el minate the necessity of copying 
the data from the order, are now 


used. 
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Progress Record 


On standard production order 
cards there are two perforated slips 
at the bottom, one a progress rec- 
ord for the order, the other a ma- 
terial requisition. The progress rec- 
ord shows the needed facts about 
the progress of the work, while the 
material requisition goes to the 
stores department which delivers 
the materials to the proper manu- 
facturing department, timed to 
reach their destination when they 
are needed. 


Production Routine 


When any new routine is estab- 
lished and the necessary forms de- 
signed, the big idea is to eliminate 
all unnecessary copying, and to cut 
down the number of papers to be 
used. It was once the practice to 
furnish each department with vari- 
ous slips, such as “Shortage” or 
“Rejected” slips. These slips were 
often lost. Now records of such 
items are incorporated in the origi- 
nal set of forms and the necessary 
records made without extra papers. 
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PAYROLL 
METHODS 


Intertype employees are paid in 
cash. All direct labor works on the 
Bedeaux task-and-bonus system 
and there is a standard time set for 
each operation. Employees better- 
ing the standard time allowed for 
each job are paid a bonus. This 
brings a complicated payroll prob- 
lem which requires a battery of 
‘alculating machines to figure the 
payroll. Payroll sheets are made 
from card records, and the pay 











envelopes are run through a ma- 
chine which prints the gross net 
pay, the social security deductions 
and accumulates the figures for 
proving. Payrolls and envelopes 
are run on addressographs. 

Cards showing the exact earn- 
ings of every worker are posted in a 
visible index rack in every factory 
department so that every worker 
may see what every other worker in 
the company is paid. 


Lert: Calculating 
machines used to fig- 
ure payrolls; note the 
message at the bot- 
tom of the pay enve- 
lope. BEtow: Cards 
showing weekly earn 
ings of each worker 
are posted in a visibli 
index file where every 
worker may  checl 
his earnings 
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CREDITS 


COSTING 
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Credit cards (reproduced at 
left) are maintained for every 
account, so that instant credit in- 
formation is always available. 
Cards are kept in the double cross 


file, and are easily accessible to the 


More than 75,000 standard 
operation and time cards are main- 
tained in the cost department. 
These cards show the time study 
figures, giving a standard time al- 


lowance for each factory operation, 


young lady who refers to them. 
Each card has space for a five- 
year record of balances and credits 
by months, and a record of all 
notes, with due dates. Cards are 


revised when ratings are changed. 


and record the actual time required 
for the same operation. From these 
cards all kinds of cost and direct 
and indirect labor analyses are 
made and reported to the manage- 
ment weekly. 





LETTERS an 


At the right of the stenographic 
department’s supervisor is the 
cylinder and supply cabinet. Mod- 
ern transcribing machines, metal 
desks, posture chairs and sound- 
proofed ceilings insure fast, accu- 
‘ate work. The correspondence and 
typing of all but one or two of the 
executives is handled in this depart- 
ment, as well as considerable of the 
duplicating work. 


With backs to the light, the 
operators in the correspondence 
department work in a separate 
room, free from noises, visitors and 
other distractions which cut down 
production. In the near future spe- 
cial transcriber desks will be sub- 
stituted for the desks shown, so 
that the necessity for transcriber 
stands will be eliminated. 

< 








This close-up of an operator in 
the central typing and_ steno- 
graphic department shows the ex- 
cellent equipment provided for each 
operator. Where a large amount of 
copying, especially of statistical 
matter is done, there is a line gauge 
copyholding device which speeds the 
work and aids accuracy. A special 
cabinet for large size forms and 
stationery is maintained at the rear 
of the operators. 
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TELEGRAMS 


The typists handle the sending 
of telegrams on one or both of the 
telegraph typing machines (Postal 
and Western Union) which are 
part of the equipment in the central 
stenographic and typing depart- 
ment at Intertype. This arrange- 
ment centers the responsibility for 
the production of virtually all com- 
munication in one department, con- 
venient to all departments. 


Report blanks, forms, instruc- 
tions, bulletins, sales records and 
other forms which are not used in 
large quantities, are reproduced on 
a duplicating machine which pro- 
duces copies direct from a typed 
master copy, eliminating the need 
for special stencils. Regular typists 
type the masters and one of the 
office clerks operates the machine. 


Mail is opened and distributed 
from this department which is 
equipped with distributor trays, 
scales and an electric postage 
indicia machine which prints the 
necessary postage indicia and seals 
the envelopes in one operation. 
Mail is prepared as fast as it is 
accumulated from the stenographic 
and other departments, not held 
until the end of the day. 
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As tHE orders arc written, the operator moves the 
carriage to one of the accumulators shown which com- 
pute and accumulate the totals, used for proving 





ORDER AND 
BILLING 
ROUTINE 


Rusu orders which are telephoned in or which call for 
immediate shipment are copied on an autographic 
register with a non-slip device for copies 





On the opposite page we repro 
duce the Intertype invoice forms. 
This particular set is the invoice 
used for matrix orders. It is pre- 
pared either on an autographic 
register or on a flat bed, fan-fold 
billing machine, equipped with posi- 
tive lock attachment for insuring 
absolute accurate register of car- 
bon copies. This is vital on this 
form for, as will be seen, there is a 
space for each letter of the alpha- 
bet and for various marks and 











Kan-Koup forms, described below, are written up on 
several machines similar to the one illustrated below. 
The order form is shown on opposite page 





Many Intertype orders are catremely complicated and 
must be interpreted in the order department, then sent 
to the billers; copyholders speed the work 


signs. In any but a positive regist« 
the customer who orders 12 A’s 
might find the duplicates of his 
orders calling for 12 B’s if the 


copies slip. 


Use of Copies 


The original, of course, goes to 
the customer; then the following 
copies are made: Posting medium 
(sent to accounting department ), 
branch office copy, salesman’s copy, 
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Tue order department is housed in a private office—one of the few in the entire Intertype organization. Just out- 
side is the billing department, equipped with late model flat-bed billing machines with fan-fold attachments ; copy- 


holders where needed ; wired, steel, olive-green desks and specially fitted posture chairs 
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Dvr to the complicated and technical nature of most machine orders, all Intertype orders are carefully inter- 


preted, verified and prepared in the order department before they are passed on to the billing department, which 


prepares the bills, and various accounting copies; invoices return here for final extension 


matrix department (where order is 
filled), shipping and pricing copy, 
packing list, order department file, 
and the final copy (No. 9), the 
acknowledgment of the order. 

A similar set of fan-fold forms 
are used for machine orders. As 
orders are billed the operator sets 
the machine to add the totals of 
each order and accumulate them 
according to certain classifications, 
and these figures are used in prov- 
ing the accounts receivable. 
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In the arrangement of the order 
there is an idea that may be used 
in other lines where there is a 
large number of different items to 
the average order. Note how much 
writing is saved by the printed 
form which lists all the letters and 
characters which may be ordered, 
leaving only the quantity to be 
filled in. With positive alignment 
possible on modern machines there 
is no danger of carbon copies slip- 
ping and thus causing errors in the 








carbons where quantities must be 
entered in small spaces. 

Originals and_ several other 
copies are held in an alphabetical 
file while the order is being filled 
and shipped, then returned to the 
billing department which gathers 
the forms, makes the extensions and 
operation 


completes the billing 


from information received from 
the shipping, pricing and other de- 
partments which handle various 


operations in the routine. 
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In THE factory and production office this battery of visible index cabinets (only about half are shown) house the 
thousands of record cards which maintain a perpetual inventory of all parts in stock, and daily disbursements 






Axsove:A card similar to this shows 
the status of every part in stock 


Betow: This card is a perpetual 
record of all disbursements from the 
stock of every part on hand 
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FACTORY STOCK RECORD 


Keeping track of the many thou- 
sand parts of Intertype machines 
would be an endless task without 
some carefully devised plan. Inter- 
type uses visible index cards, housed 
in the cabinets shown in the pic- 
ture at the top of this page. There 
are two cards—one which is a rec- 
ord of the part; this card shows 
the name and number of the part, 
where it enters assemblies, on what 
model machines it is used, and the 
following information about the 
stock: Date, on hand, in process, 
total, minimum, used to date, date 
due, order number, quantity on 
order, the manufacturing interval 
—that is, how much time is required 
to complete an order of the part— 
tool status, quantity used in year. 





The other card is a record of dis- 
bursements, showing date, order 
number, in, out, balance. With 
postings constantly being made it 
is seldom that more than a moment 
is necessary to ascertain the exact 
stock on hand, order, or quantit) 
used of any of the many thousand 
parts of any of the various mode 
Intertypes. This record is main 
tained in the factory office, apar 
from the general offices, and a! 
facts are quickly available to fac 
tory executives. 

Installation of this new equi} 
ment has speeded up work and i 
sured greater accuracy in all pro 
esses of recording and handling the 
tremendous stock of parts whic) 
must be carried by Intertype. 
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BRANCH INVENTORY 


The gentleman in this picture 
has charge of all branch house 
stock records. He posts cards from 
binders which contain copies of 
the invoices. Note the handy desk 
stand or holder for supporting the 















binders which hold the copies. 
On cards similar to the one re- 
produced on this page a record of 





each part in stock at every branch 
house is kept up to date. Cards are 
filed in the cross file in easy reach 
from his desk. Cards are indexed by 
initial and number. 

In the event of rush orders this 
file is particularly helpful when 


M. 6-34 
~ OM FANS BRANCH 


Date fief, Mire, Dek. BalO.H. | Oats Ref Rew Det. Bal OM | Date Ref er Del, Bat. OM. | Date 





ve 
ts ; ; ae : 
there is a shortage of parts at the 

is- home office or in any branch. From 
ler these records it may be determined 
ith instantly where the nearest stock of 
> at wanted parts may be found. But 
ent more than that it provides a con- 
act trol and a check on all parts (there 
Aty are more than 10,000 different 
anc parts in one Intertype) in stock at 
de all times at all branch houses. This 
ain is typical of Intertype methods 
nal which are developed to control 

al every operation and to provide a 
fac quick check at every step in the 

office so that errors, when made, 
*. never have a chance to repeat or to 
| in travel very far before some check 
set steps in and stops them before they 
; the become serious or costly. 
hic) 
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LEDGERS AND 
STATEMENTS 


Statements and ledger cards are 
headed on an addressograph ma- 
chine and then turned over to the 
operator who makes out the state- 
ments, posts a ledger card and 
makes a proof sheet on the electri- 
fied accounting machine shown in 
the illustration. The ledger trays 


which move easily on casters and 
may be quickly moved into position 
when the operator is posting. In 
the two pictures at the top of the 
page the operator at the left is 
heading statements on the address- 
ing machine, while the other opera- 
tor is posting ledger cards, making 


are mounted 


TRACING ORDERS 


In the cabinet shown here there are special tele- 
scope envelopes for every material or part order in 
process in the factory. As the work progresses, all 
records and papers are gathered in these envelopes 
so that the exact status of every order in work may 
be determined at a glance. Large orders are frequently 
in work for months at a time and this file concentrates 
all information in one place so that tracing is easy. 
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in movable racks 


statements and the proof sheet. 


SAVES FILE SPACE 


In many filing drawers there is a folder for every 


three to six pieces of correspondence. As the folders 
are thicker than letters, often more drawer space may 
be used for folders than for correspondence. To 
eliminate this, Intertype does not transfer corre 
spondence from partially filled folders until thre 
years have passed. Transfers are made yearly when 
folders are crowded. 
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NET MONTH 
In BUSINESS 


March High Spots 


March Events. Pre-Easter events predomi- 
nate in March activities. Note the early date 
for Easter this year—March 28. Especially to 
be pushed in anticipation of spring business 
are advertising, auto accessories, automobiles, 
bakery products, candy, cereals, chemicals, 
men’s clothing, coal, coffee, dairy products, 
dental supplies, wholesale groceries, hardware, 
leather, lumber, machine tools, millinery, no- 
tions, office appliances, optical goods, paints 
and varnishes, roofing materials, screens, tex- 
tiles, tools, trucks, and wall paper. Depart- 
ment stores emphasize women’s suits and 
dresses, piece goods, neckwear and scarfs, 
wash goods, corsets. Among special sales and 
business events are spring openings, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day features, style shows. 


Promotion Weeks. In March comes Art 
Week, held in Boston and other eastern cities 
the week of March 22; National Boys’ Week, 
usually the fourth week of the month; Na- 
tional Foot Health Week, March 29 to April 3; 
National Community Week beginning March 
22; Clean-up and Paint-up Week, the dates for 
which are set by local communities; National 
Business Women’s Week, March 14 to 20; 
First-Aid Week, March 12 to 18; International 
Flower Week, March 14 to 20; Children’s 
Week, the second week of the month; Girl 
Scout Anniversary Week, March 13 to 18; 
Dress-up Week and Baby Week, the dates for 
which usually are set by department stores in 
the various localities; and National Home and 
Garden Week, beginning March 1. All of 
these should suggest business opportunities for 
March sales and contests. 
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March Calendar 


Monpay. St. David’s Day. Birthday of WGN, 
Chicago Tribune’s radio station, of the American 
" Automobile Association, of the Great Southern 
Life Insurance Co., of the Andrew Jergens Co., of the 
Munsingwear Corporation, of the Royal Baking Powder 
Co. (now part of Standard Brands, Inc.), of the Country 
Gentleman, of the Literary Guild, of the Farm Journal, 
of the day-letter telegram, of Hoard’s Dairyman, of the 
Tribe of Ben Hur. Nebraska joined the Union, 1867. 
On March 1 are due: Alaska annual report, foreign 
corporations; Arkansas annual franchise tax, foreign 
and domestic corporations; Colorado annual report, 
foreign and domestic corporations; Louisiana capital 
stock statements, foreign corporations; Maine annual 
license fee, foreign corporations; South Dakota annual 
capital stock report, foreign corporations; Illinois an- 
nual report, domestic and foreign corporations; Indi- 
ana annual capital stock report, foreign corporations 
engaged in manufacturing; Massachusetts annual re- 
port for income tax information, domestic and foreign 
corporations; Missouri annual return of net income, 
domestic and foreign corporations; Montana annual 
report, foreign corporations and return of net income, 
domestic and foreign corporations; New Hampshire 
franchise tax, domestic corporations; Rhode Island tax 
returns, domestic and foreign corporations; Vermont 
annual tax return and annual license tax, domestic and 
foreign corporations and annual report, domestic cor- 
porations; Virginia annual registration fee and franchise 
tax, domestic and foreign corporations. 


Turspay. Texas Independence Day—Sam Houston 
Memorial Day. Birthday of U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
* tion; of Brooklyn Eagle; and of Bunte Bros. (candy). 
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Anniversary of Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 

" Railway System; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York; U. S. Bureau of Standards; Texas and Pacific 
Railway; Tubize Chatillon Co.; U. S. Department of 
Interior; first American Y. W. C. A.; International 
Copyright Bill. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
telephone, born 1847. First U.S. postage stamps, 1847. 


3 WeEpNEsDAY. Florida admitted to Union, 1845. 


Tuurspay. Pennsylvania Day (charter granted 
4 1681). Vermont Admission Day (1791). Old 
" Inauguration Day. Bank Holiday, 1938. Mother- 
in-law Day. Birthday, St. Paul, Minn.; American Ex- 
press System; Granite Railway of Maine, pioneer rail- 
road; National Academy of Sciences; John Fox Slater 
(1815-1884), father of American factory system; City 
Management Plan of Knoxville, Tenn. 


Fripay. Birthday: Steinway and Sons (pianos); 

H Westinghouse’s air brake; Hall of Fame at New 

" York University; Bangor and Aroostook Railroad. 

Saturpay. Arbor Day, Arkansas. Magellan Day 

6 inGuam. Alamo Day. Birthday: Abbott Labora- 
" tories; Anti-Tenement House League. 


in California (Luther Burbank’s birthday, born in 

1849). Telephone Patent Day. Anniversary of 
founding of Providence, R. I., Campfire Girls (25th 
anniversary), and of night-letter telegrams. 


q Sunpay. St. Thomas Acquinas Day. Arbor Day 
s 


Monpay. Birthday, Frederick W. Goudy, type 
designer; Daniel Starch, advertising and research 
* specialist; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age; 
the late Justice O. W. Holmes; and L. H. Armour, presi- 
dent, American National Bank, Chicago. Union Pacific 
Railroad completed, March 8, 1869; Mexican Central 
Railroad completed, March 8, 1884. Anniversary of 
Parsons, Kansas; of Underwood Typewriter Co. 


Turspay. First Ford V-8 brought out, 1932. 

Birthday, Edward J. Barber, shipping magnate; 

* Phil S. Hanna, editor, Chicago Journal of Com- 

merce; Americus Vespucius; the late Leland Stanford, 

founder of Stanford University; and the late Edward 

G. Acheson, inventor of carborundum. Anniversary, 
Crown Cork and Seal Co.; Volunteers of America. 


Crocus Day. Memorial Day, North and South 

" Carolina. Report on general franchise due, 

California, domestic and foreign corporations. Birth- 

day, Oscar Mayer, packer. Anniversary of Maryland 
Life Insurance Co. 


1 Wepnespay. Telephone first used in 1876. 


Tuurspay. First London daily paper issued, 
1702. Anniversary, American Ice Co.; Kel- 
" vinator Corporation; Buffalo. 


Girl Scout birthday. Great blizzard of 1888. 

" Kansas legislature adopted sunflower as state 

flower, 1903. Birthday, American Snuff Co.; Carnegie 

Hero Fund; Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati Rail- 

road (now C. C. C. and St. L.). U.S. General Post 
Office established, 1799. 


1 Fripay. Arbor Day, Oklahoma, New Mexico. 


SaturpDayY. Birthday, Oscar G. Villard, of the 
1 Nation; Christ of the Andes dedicated, 1904. 
" Anniversary of beginning of standard time; 








American Hardware Corporation; Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago; American Protective Association; Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad; Chicago Board of Trade. 


Sunpay. Passion Day. Eli Whitney patented 
[ 4 cotton gin, 1794. Birthday, Albert Einstein, 
" born, 1879; Eberhard Faber, pencil maker; 
Casey Jones, the fated engineer. Charter Day, Rhode 
Island; Yucca Day, New Mexico. Anniversary of Chi- 
cago and Alton Railroad; Marine Bible Society; town of 
Holyoke, Mass.; Magazine Repeating Razor Co.; Shaw 
Botanical Gardens, St. Louis. 


Union, 1820. Andrew Jackson’s birthday. Fed- 

eral personal income tax due, statement and first 
quarter payment. Alabama, annual franchise tax state- 
ment due, domestic and foreign corporations. Mary- 
land annual report due, domestic and foreign corpora- 
tions. Mississippi income tax return due, domestic 
corporations, March 15 or three months after expiration 
of fiscal year. North Carolina and South Carolina in- 
come tax due, domestic and foreign corporations; Ten- 
nessee annual report of supplemental information due, 
domestic and foreign corporations; Texas, annual stock 
report due, domestic and foreign corporations who pay 
annual franchise tax; Wisconsin income tax return due, 
domestic and foreign corporations. Birthday, Secretary 
of Interior Harold L. Ickes; Lee Shubert, producer. 
Anniversary, General Box Co.; Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co.; Pepperell Manufacturing Co.; Retail 
Ledger Publishing Co.; American Legion; Boston and 
Maine Railroad; Magnetic Telegraph Co., first tele- 
graph company; Selfridge London Department Store; 
American National Life Insurance Co. 


j H Monpay. Ides of March. Maine admitted to 
7 


ized, 1915. Birthdays: James Madison, fourth 
" President of the United States; J. C. Aspley, 
president, Dartnell Corporation; Homer Buckley of 
Buckley, Dement and Co. Monmouth College estab- 
lished eighty years ago. Anniversary, International 
Shoe Co.; American Shipbuilding Co.; Federal Trade 
Commission. Magellan discovered the Philippine 
Islands on this day. Wreck of the “Maine,” U. S. 
battleship blown up outside Havana Harbor, raised, 
towed out to sea and sunk, 1912. 


16 Tuespay. Federal Trade Commission organ- 


Wepnespay. St. Patrick’s Day. Evacuation 
Day, Boston. President Roosevelt’s wedding 
" anniversary. 


and 24th President of the U.S. Corporate birth- 
day, Central Life Assurance Society; American 
Express Co.; Fruit Growers’ Express Co. 


1 8 Tuurspay. Birthday of Grover Cleveland, 22nd 
a 


John J. Raskob, industrialist. Corporate birth- 

" day, American Can Co.; Federal Life and Casu- 

alty Co.; city of Bayonne, N. J. Anniversary of first 
Amos and Andy broadcast. 


1 9 Fripay. Arbor Day, North Carolina. Birthday, 


SaTuRDAY. Vernal Equinox; spring begins. 

2 Birthday of the late Robert Dollar, shipping 

" magnate. Electric transformer first demon- 

strated, 1896. Anniversary, Philadelphia Public Ledger; 

Computing Scale Co.; Jersey City; Bausch and Lomb 

Optical Co.; American Institute of Refrigeration. An- 
nual meeting of Illinois’ Credit Union League. 
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1685. Anniversary, Royal Neighbors of Ameri- 


71 Sunpay. Palm Sunday. Bach, composer, born 
" ca; Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 


called ‘‘Persia”). Arbor Day in Nebraska. 

Birthday of J. Sterling Morton. Anniversary, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Great Lakes 
Transit Co.; Cleveland Automatic Machine Co.; Time 
news magazine; Minnesota and Pacific Railroad, later 
the Great Northern. 


2) Monpay. New Year’s Day in Iran (formerly 
as 


Birthday, J. C. Lyendecker, artist; E. St. Elmo 

" Lewis, advertising man; Barron Collier, capital- 

ist and advertising executive. Corporate birthday, 
Insuranshares Corp. 


? Turespay. Anniversary of March on Rome. 


cier and former Secretary of the Treasury. Cor- 

porate anniversary, Art Metal Construction 
Co.; Carnegie Steel Co. (new); Order of DeMolay; 
Ladies of Maccabees. 


? 4 Wepnespay. Birthday, Andrew Mellon, finan- 


Day. Maryland Day—state holiday. Napole- 

on’s edict, 1811, established beet sugar industry 
in France. First city directory in U. S. published, 
Philadelphia. Birthday of Oakland, Calif. Socialist 
party formed at Indianapolis, 1900. 


2 Tuurspay. Maundy or Holy Thursday. Lady 
s 


porated, 135 years ago. Cecil Rhodes Scholar- 

ships founded, 35 years ago. Anniversary, 
American Machine and Foundry Co.; American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society. 


26 Fripay. Good Friday. Linnean Society incor- 
& 


SaturpDay. Lent ends at noon. Jewish Passover, 

2] first day. Peter the Great founded St. Peters- 

" burg, now Leningrad, 1703. Birthday of Ex- 

change Club, of the University of California, of Balti- 

more Life Insurance Co. Florida Discovery Day. Gal- 
vanized iron first demonstrated, 1829. 


Confucius Memorial Day. Tin discovered in 

" Texas, 1889. Gunpowder first used in battle, 

1380. Birthday, Springfield Republican; Pan American 
Life Insurance Co.; National Railways of Mexico. 


2 Sunpay. Easter. Jewish Passover, second day. 


Monpay. Anniversary, American Stores Co.; 
g Knights of Columbus; Case School of Applied 


*" Sciences. 


Ether first used as an anesthetic, 1842. Anni- 
versary of the founding of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 


3 Turespay. Alaska made part of U. S., 1867. 
s 


nual report and franchise tax due, Kansas, 
" domestic and foreign corporations. Extension of 
certificate of authority due, Vermont, foreign corpora- 
tions. Official standards for wheat established, 1917. 
Corporate birthday: Pet Milk Co.; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co.; Buckeye Pipe Line; Royal Neighbors; Reli- 
ance Life Insurance Co.; Endicott Johnson Corp.; 
Norwich Pharmacal Co.; National Academy of 
Sciences. 


3] WepnNEspay. Out like a lion? or a lamb? An- 
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MARCH CONVENTIONS 


1. Chicago, American Society for Testing Materials’ 1937 


Regional Meeting and Committee Week 

Chicago, Annual Midwest Beauty Trade Show and 
Convention 

Philadelphia, Annual Sales Meeting Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters 


. Waterbury, Conn., Connecticut Hardware Association 


Annual Convention 


. New York City, Building Exposition 


Hartford, Conn., Connecticut Sportsmen’s and Boat 
Show 
San Angelo, Tex., San Angelo Fat Stock Show 


. Chicago, American Society of Bakery Engineers 
. New York City, International Beauty Shop Owners’ 


Convention 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Allied Dairy Association 
Louisville, Ky., Southeastern Surgical Congress 


. Boston, New England Hardware Dealers’ Association 


44th Annual Convention and Exhibition 
New York City, Institute of Radio Engineers 
Philadelphia, Schoolmen’s Week 
Louisville, Dairy Products Association of Kentucky 
Boston, New England Hardware Dealers’ Association 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation 
New Orleans, Spring Fiesta 


. Atlanta, Ga., Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
. Oklahoma City, Interstate Oil Compact Commission 


Meeting 
Fort Worth, Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show 


8. Milwaukee, Milwaukee Home Show 
. Philadelphia, National Oil Burner and Air Condition- 


ing Exposition 
Chicago, National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers 
Baltimore, American Association of Dental Schools 
New York City, International Flower Show 
Chicago, National Railway Appliance Exhibition 
Spokane, Wash., Pioneers’ Celebration 


. Chicago, American Railway Engineering Association 


Fort Worth, Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association 

Cleveland, Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Ohio 


. Los Angeles, American Association of Petroleum 


Geologists’ 22nd Annual Convention 
Eugene, Oregon Commercial Secretaries 


. Aintree, England, Grand National Steeplechase 
. Burlington, Vermont Sportsman’s Show 
. New York City, American Ceramic Society 
. Chicago, National Business Show 
3. New York City, Consumer and Industrial Marketing 


Conference, American Management Association 
New York City, Packaging Exposition, 7th Annual 
New York City, Oil Trade Association of New York 
Chicago, Midwest Hotel Show 


. Paris, France, Waiters of Paris Annual Tray Race 
. Kansas City, Mo., Third Annual Midwest Automotive 


Trade Show 


- Boston, New England Council of Optometrists 


Minneapolis, Northwestern Sportsmen’s Show 


. Mineral Wells, Tex., Western Petroleum Refiners’ 


Association 25th Annual Meeting 
Philadelphia, Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show 
Portland, Northwest Music Educators’ Conference 
New York City, Women’s National Exposition of Arts 
and Industries 
Tulsa, Tulsa World Magic Empire Exposition 


. London, England, Ideal Homes Exhibition 


Moline, Ill., Tri-City Kennel Club 


. Cincinnati, Midwest Health and Physical Education 


Association 
Louisville, National Catholic Educational Association 
New York City, Eastern Arts Association 
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A clearing place for business and office management ideas, methods, short cuts and time- and 


money-saving plans. Readers are invited to contribute descriptions of ideas which have been 


Ole Man Depression had wrought havoc 
with the motor freight industry in Texas 
during the past three years. The begin- 
ning of 1936 found us with the problem 
of securing a larger increase in tonnage 
to make up for the lean years. 

On March 12, 1936, the Sproles Motor 
Freight Line, Inc., held a general meeting 
at Fort Worth, Texas. At this meeting 
the “89 Club,” an employees’ organization, 
was formed, and a campaign started to 
be known as the “One Hundred Million 
Campaign.” This campaign called for one 
hundred million pounds of freight to be 
handled over our lines from January 1, 
1936, to December 31, 1936. To do this 
it would be necessary to haul thirty-nine 
truckloads per day at seven thousand 
pounds to the load, this being the weight 
limit in Texas. A 9 by 12 inch em- 
bossed membership certificate was issued 
to each station. This certificate was cap- 
tioned “89 Club” and pledged each em- 
ployee’s whole-hearted support of the 
club. At the bottom of each certificate 
were twelve circles, one for each month 
of the year. These circles were to be 
filled with red or gold seals as the 
months passed. A gold seal would repre- 
sent an increase over the same month in 
the previous year, while a red seal would 
show a decrease. 

To give an incentive to the contest 
three cash prizes were offered, the first 
for $100, the second for $50, and the 
third for $25. These were to be awarded 
in the order named to the three stations 
showing the largest percentage of in- 
crease in tonnage in the specified time. 

For two or three months everyone 
worked hard to make the “39 Club” a 
success; but as time went by interest 
began to lag. A new incentive was 
needed. Then someone remembered read- 
ing an article in American Business 
telling how a goat had been successfully 
used by a number of large concerns in 
stimulating interest in sales contests. 

Immediately, a young goat was pur- 
chased and placarded with a cover bear- 


used and found helpful. For all items published we will pay $5.00 





ing the inscription “The Sproles (39 
Club) Goat.” The Sproles house organ 
was sent to each agent explaining that 
the goat would be sent to the station 
showing the lowest percentage increase 
during the previous month. The goat 
would stay at that station for one month 
and would then be eligible to be passed 
on to some other station or remain there, 
according to which station had the lowest 
percentage of increase. 

This proved to be the stimulus needed. 
Each station began to vie with the other, 
for no one wanted the goat. As the goat 
began to circulate from station to station 
the newspapers in each locality gave it 
unusual publicity. This aroused the cu- 
riosity of shippers in each town. Wherever 
the goat landed shippers began to re- 
spond, for local pride decreed there 
should be no goat there. Interest and 
enthusiasm ran high, for the goat changed 
stations almost every month. 

During 1936 Sproles tonnage showed 
an increase of 13 per cent or ten million 
pounds, which was excellent considering 





CurTtine off the nose of this auto accessory store turned its face toward 
the driving public and thereby greatly increased business 


the late start the “39 Club” made. The 
goat has served his purpose well, and as 
a well-earned reward is to be retired to 
the ranch of the president of the com- 
pany to spend the remainder of his days 
literally “rolling in clover.” — W. S. 
Watson, secretary-treasurer, Sproles Mo- 
tor Freight Line, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas. 


2. Cutting Off a Nose 


When the street on which it faced was 
changed to one-way traffic and a service 
station erected on the adjoining lot, « 
small auto accessory store found its 
narrow window being completely ignored 
by the passing motorists who might be 
in need of the services offered within. 

By lopping off the entire corner to- 
ward oncoming traffic, and sacrificing a 
triangle of floor space, the store swung 
its display window through forty-five 
degrees to increase the amount of avail- 
able opening, and to place it where it 
could not fail to catch the eye of the 
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oncoming motorist on the street, as well 
as the man driving into traffic from the 
adjacent filling station. 

Cutting off half of the projecting nose 
of store proved to better the face to the 
extent of an increase in over-the-counter 
business of more than 50 per cent, prac- 
tically all traceable to so shifting the 
front that oncoming traffic could know, 
in time to stop, just what service and 
accessories the place offered. 


3. Consumer Service 


An example of how a manufacturer 
may carry his service beyond the dealer 
to the consumer is clearly demonstrated 
by the Kalart Company, New York City, 
manufacturers of the Kalart Photofiash 
Synchronizer. 

When a customer purchases a Kalart 
synchronizer from a retailer, his syn- 
chronizer is accompanied by a card from 
the manufacturer which reads as follows: 

“The return of this card within thirty 
days from date of purchase will place 
your name on our records and entitle 
your synchronizer to a complete inspec- 
‘tion and cleaning by our experienced 
staff during the first year of ownership, 
if returned to the factory—preferably 
through your dealer. There will be no 
‘expense to you except transportation 
charges. 

“You will receive our regular an- 
nouncements and other information which 
will enable you to continue making fully 
exposed speed flashes. You are, of course, 
also free to correspond with our tech- 
nical experts at any time.” 

The reverse side of the card had spaces 
for filling in information such as pur- 
chaser’s name and address, the name of 
the dealer, names of friends interested in 
photography and a space where the date 
-of purchase was stamped by the dealer. 
The card was accompanied by an ad- 
dressed envelope. 


4, Electric Eye 


On Michigan Avenue, where some of 
Chicago’s smartest shops are located, 
lights are turned off from midnight until 
morning. Pedestrians out late, perhaps 
‘homeward bound from one of the near-by 
great hotels, have been startled lately to 
see the lights in the window of one of 
the shops turn on as they came near, 
only to go out as they passed beyond the 
window’s edge. It’s done with an electric 
‘eye device. 


The many organizations which have 
adopted the use of cyclometers in con- 
nection with a system of bonus payments 
for typists transcribing dictated ma- 
terial, as well as those who contemplate 
doing so, should be interested in this very 
simple method of computing the bonus. 

Any number of keystrokes on a type- 
writer may equal one point. The number 
chosen—frequently it is one hundred— 
is arbitrary with each organization and 
the cyclometer is “set” according to the 
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ratio chosen. A quota for a week’s work 
is decided upon, a quota which has been 
arrived at as the result of records kept 
or time studies made of such work over 
a period of time. After the quota has 
been set a rate of bonus payments is 
agreed upon at so much per point. If 
the quota is believed to be low and the 
typist’s basic wage correspondingly high, 
perhaps one-half cent a point would be 
the bonus rate, while if the quota were 
believed high or the salary low, the bonus 
might be 2 cents a point or even more. 
Then, at the end of each week a clerk 
computes the total number of points typed 
during that week by each operator. Pen- 
alties for errors are deducted together 
with the quota. The remainder is multi- 
plied by the bonus rate (14 or 2 or what- 
ever it may be) which gives the bonus 
earned. That’s all there is to it. Here is 
an example: 
Total points typed. .... . . 950 
Less error penalties. ..... 25 
ee 
oo er ee | 
a ae 
Multiplied by — 
Bonus earned . $3.75 


Lest the above quota appear rather low, 
it should be added that the example was 
taken from an office in which cyciometers 
were keyed to 288 strokes to one point. 

Meters should be tested on an average 
of once a week by the clerk for correct 
keystroke registration. If the ratio be- 
tween the keystrokes and points is 100 
to 1, a 50-keystroke line should be typed 
six times to see that it registers exactly 
three points. The length of this testing 
would, of course, vary according to the 
number of strokes adopted as a unit. It 
should be remembered in counting out 
any line for a certain number of key- 
strokes that the striking of the space bar 
measures one keystroke just as does the 
striking of any single letter or figure key 
on the typewriter keyboard, Capital let- 
ters and signs obtained by means of first 
striking the shift key, although requiring 
two motions, register only one keystroke. 

Should there prove to be any discrep- 
ancy in the registration, it is doubtless due 
to improper adjustment of the typewriter 
to the cyclometer and should be corrected 
at once. 


G. Courtesy to Callers 


A general policy of courtesy toward all 
visitors brings business and profits, some- 
times from unexpected sources, accord- 
ing to H. A. Way, secretary of the Royal 
Typewriter Company. 

“It is amazing how a little politeness, a 
little friendliness, a little going out of 
your way to help others, will repay you 
a hundred-fold,” says Mr. Way. 

However, he cautions against making 
the mistake of confining courteous treat- 
ment to those whom you think can do 
something for you. “Courteous treatment 
should be given to everyone with whom 
you come in contact, regardless of his 
name, title or station in life,” he says. 


| Ends Locker Room Evils 
— Saves 








Space 





COMPACT 


—3 persons 
per sq. ft. 


’ 
SANITARY 


—open to air 
and light 


FITS IN 
ANYWHERE 


—any length 
e 


No. 3U 
Patented and 
Patents Pend. 


Peterson Utility Wardrobe 


Extensively used in leading offices, stores and 
plants to reclaim valuable floor space and to 
end locker problems, 4ft. x 1ft. rack provides in- 
dividually separated, fully ventilated accommo- 
dations for 12 persons—hats, coats, overshoes 
and umbrellas. Available in any length (by the 
foot). Rigid steel construction ; balanced. Port- 
able (with tired rollers) or stationary types. De- 
tachable or permanently attached coat hangers. 
Finishes in keeping with appointments of the 
finest offices. Shipped prepaid. Write for circu- 
lar and prices. (Specify size, color, etc.) 
VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of the complete line of Peterson 
Check Room Equipment—standard in fine 
buildings everywhere. 

1806 No. Lincoln St. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Representatives in Leading Cities 

















MORE BUSINESS 
FROM SALESMEN 


A new Dartnell manual that sum- 
marizes, interestingly and concisely, 
the experience and methods of suc- 
cessful managers of salesmen. 
Shows the steps in a sound manage- 
ment policy that avoid pitfalls and 
mistakes. 
TYPICAL SUBJECTS COVERED 


Qualifications of a Good Manager 
What Makes a Man Work Harder? 
Picking Men Who Will Make Good 
Working with a Man in the Field 
Getting the Calls Made 

When a Salesman Hits a Slump 
Reaching Out for New Prospects 


200 pages—$1.50 on approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
































THE 
SECRETARY'S 
BOOK 


By S. J. Wanous 


HIS book fills a need 

felt in every office. It 
will give your secretaries 
and stenographers_ the 
answers to puzzling ques- 
tions that are constantly 
arising in their work. 
With its guidance, even 
a green stenographer can 
turn out work with the 
finish characteristic of that of an expert. It 
is so complete that the most experienced 
secretary will find it constantly useful. It 
offers help of a kind never before obtainable 
in book form. 


PARTIAL OUTLINE 
Stenographie Effici : Increasing speed and 
accuracy in shorthand and typing. 

Letter Mechanics: Spacing, margins, standard 
letter arrangements. 
Manuscripts, Reports: Correct style, proofreading. 


Minutes of Meetings: Instructions for 
writing minutes, examples. 


Meeting Callers: Getting information 
from strangers; appointment cal- 
endar. 











Telephone Methods: Handling known 
= unknown callers; long distance 
calls. 


Filing: Four 
clearing files. 


systems explained ; 


Grammar: Trick usages made clear. 
Lists of troublesome words with ex- 
planations to guide you. Capitaliza- 
tion. Punctuation. Hyphenation. 


Vocabulary: Business terms defined 
= explained. Commercial abbrevi- 
ations. 


Legal Instruments: How to prepare 
legal instruments, documents used in 
legal actions, reports of court pro- 
ceedings, etc. 


Everyday Mathematies: How to make 
business calculations; handy tables. 


358 Pages, $2.50 


(Fill in, tear out, and mail) 
ee eee 


SENT ON 5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


The Ronald Press Company 
Dept. M67, 15 E. 26th St., New York 


Send me a copy of S. J. Wanous’ THE 
SECRETARY’s Book. Within five days after 
its receipt I will either return it or send 
you $2.50, plus a few cents for delivery, in 
payment. (We pay delivery on cash orders ; 
same return privilege.) 





Name. 





(Please Print) 
Street Address. 





City. of 
*Outside continental U. S. and Canada 
$2.75 cash. 


The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 
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Mr. Way believes his company has 
gained widespread good-will and publi- 
city through their policy of according 
courteous treatment to all who call at the 
home office. No one is kept waiting and 
every man sees the person he wants to 
see. The result is that regardless of 
whether the caller makes a sale or con- 
cludes the business to his personal satis- 
faction, he always leaves the office with 
a pleasant feeling. Thus, Mr. Way be- 
lieves he is much more inclined to boost 
the Royal when typewriters are men- 
tioned, than if he had been left to cool 
his heels in the outer office. 


7. Selling Good-Will 


Once a year Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Indiana, holds open house to all resi- 
dents of Evansville, southern Indiana, 
Illinois and Kentucky. The factory gates 
are thrown open and thousands of visi- 
tors throng through, assisted by fifty 
trained guides who have been coached for 
the job of “selling” the institution. 

As many as twelve thousand visitors, 
during one “open house,” have taken ad- 
vantage of this invitation to inspect 
Evansville’s largest plant and biggest 
employers. Officials of the company feel 
that the more the community knows of 
Servel, the more good-will the company 
will enjoy. 


8. Emergency Help 


Few offices never experience depart- | 


ment rush seasons. Often one department 
will be overcrowded with work when 
other departments are not busy. Much of 
the difficulty resulting from these emer- 
gency problems can be overcome when 
there is a proper listing of employee 
qualifications. One office manager has a 
cross indexed record of every employee 
by secondary experience or training. 
Thus, if Susie Jones is regularly em- 
ployed as a Comptometer operator, but is 
also an experienced Burroughs account- 
ing machine operator, her name is filed 
under both jobs, or a record is made of 
her dual abilities on her employment card. 

When emergencies arise extra opera- 
tors may be found by quick reference to 
the personnel records. Many employees 
who feel contented with their work may 
hesitate to inform office managers of their 
secondary qualifications, but it is im- 
portant that these facts be known be- 
cause it helps in switching employees to 
different departments during rush work. 

One well-known office manager says, “I 
plan to have a possible substitute for 
every key worker in the office, so that 
illness, vacations, rush work and other 
emergencies seldom if ever find me with- 
out proper personnel. At times I have 
kept things going with as many as 20 
per cent of the regular jobs filled by 
emergency employees, found from ref- 
erence to my records which show every 
possible qualification for every employee.” 

In the present period of shortage of 
skilled workers in many lines it is highly 
important to know all the qualifications 
of every employee. 








NO METAL TOPS TO DENT, 
BEND, CORRODE OR SCRATCH 


Vul-Cot—built for practical business use. 
NO SOFT FIBRE to bend out of shape. No 
metal top to dent, rust or lose its finish. 
Vul-Cot, the National wastebasket, is con- 
structed throughout of National 
H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre with 
super-strong,double-rolled fibre 
top. Light in weight, no sharp 
edges. Standard 
equipment in 87 per 
cent of business offices 
in America. 
At Stationers 
and C ffice 
Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 






















The 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER 
for 1937 is now ready 


Sp TAKE advantage of developments as 
they occur, the outlook ahead must be 
analyzed in all its many complicated 
phases. Among the problems facing the in- 
vestor in 1937 are these: Will the advance 
continue...along what lines...which in- 
dustries will profit most...what about 
money and credit—all of which are impor- 
tant in making sound investment decisions. 


SEND FOR THE 1937 BROOKMIRE FORECASTER 


The Brookmire Forecaster for the coming year is 
just out. Its interpretation of the economic and 
business situation ahead is definite and specific. 
You can get a copy by sending us your name and 
address with $1. Accompanying the Forecaster are 
three other current Brookmire Bulletins which 
cover specific subjects in detail: including the 
Brookmire List of Approved Stocks. . the situation 
on Trade Commodities. ..a projection of the trend 
of National Income...and a program of industrial 
diversification for Investment Portfolios. Make 
sure of getting these Bulletins promptly...clip 
this advertisement now, attach $1, and mail today. 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 


FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPITENT 








Poyrolis by Peg-Boord 


A METHOD by which the essential in- 
formation for Social Security records 
may be prepared with one writing has 
been made available to employers by 
Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of the Comptometer. 

The operation of this method calls for 
only three forms: (1) payroll check; (2) 
payroll register; (3) employee’s earnings 
record. The payroll check has sufficient 
margin on the left for peg holes. Across 
the top of the check are spaces in which 
to record employee’s name, hours worked, 
hours not worked, code (designating rea- 
son for not working), gross earnings, 
deductions (federal, state, miscellaneous), 
and net earnings. 

Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act the employer is required to 
furnish the employee with a statement 
of his tax deductions. Also, it is sug- 
gested that each employee maintain a 
record of his earnings and deductions. 
To meet these requirements the check 
can, if desired, be designed so that the 
employee can detach the top portion of 





the check and use it for his own records. 

The payroll register also has spaces 
identical with those on checks for record- 
ing employee’s name, hours worked, 
earnings and deductions. These spaces 
are arranged in the same order as on 
the payroll check. Peg holes are in the 
left-hand margin. 

The employee’s earnings record is de- 
signed to allow for peg holes in the 
right-hand margin and similarly contains 
the same spaces for hours worked, de- 
ductions, and earnings as the check and 
payroll register. The employee’s name, 
however, is placed at the upper right in 
the space indicated. Provision is made 
at the right-hand side of the employee’s 
earnings record for the necessary em- 
ployment history of the employee. The 
earnings record is designed, by using 
both sides of the card, to contain the 
record of earnings for one year on a 
semi-monthly or bi-weekly basis; or six 
months on a weekly basis. 

Several days in advance of pay day, if 
desired, the employee name and number 
can be entered on the check and payroll 
register. Also the earnings record cards, 


Comprometer “Peg-Board” permits three Social Security record forms, 
payroll check, payroll register, earnings record, to be made in one writing 
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payroll register and checks may be as- 
sembled onto extra demountable metal 
peg strips which can be attached to a 
peg-board in a matter of seconds. This 
permits the payroll clerk to proceed 
without delay with the work of figuring 
the payroll. 

The peg-board, loaded with forms, is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
A sheet of carbon paper is inserted be- 
tween checks and payroll register; also 
between earnings record cards and pay- 
roll register. The “Comptometer” opera- 
tor next posts employee’s hours worked, 
hours not worked, code, earnings, and 
deductions from original time records 
onto check and computes the net earn- 
ings. As each payroll check is completed, 
it and the corresponding earnings record 
card are removed from the peg strips, 
thus leaving the next payroll check and 
earnings record card exposed for posting. 

After each payroll register sheet is 
completed it can be self-balanced. The 
grand total of all register sheets within a 
department will be proved against a 
predetermined departmental total. In 
this way the accuracy of the postings on 
check, payroll register and earnings 
record cards is automatically proved. 

The plan, as described here, repre- 
sents a basic principle only, but the plan 
is sufficiently flexible to be used with 
minor changes in practically every line 
of business. 


Handy Office Cooler 


A ROOM cooler and summer air-condi- 
tioner which can be plugged in and 
mounted on the window in approximately 
twenty-five minutes has been announced 
by Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Particularly advantageous for use in 
small or medium-sized offices, the new 
Westinghouse room cooler is unusually 
quiet in operation. High-efficiency insula- 
tion together with rubber cushions 
mounted between the solid steel frame- 
work and the outside cabinet, makes it 
practically impossible for a person stand- 
ing a few feet away to discern any in- 
dication of the operation of the room 
cooler. 

All of the air passes through an air 
filter before passing over the cooling 
coils, thus assuring a constant supply of 
fresh air. A metal drip pan catches con- 
densate from the dehumidifying coil. A 
walnut finish makes the room cooler an 
attractive addition to any room. 
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et home 
—ata fraction of the usual cost 


EN who know accounting have big advantage these 
days. Business must have them; above average 
per; direct road to executive positions or own practice. 
rain yourself now in spare time for attractive new 
opportunities. 
arn by proved method, with identical lecture 
notes, practice sets, problems and solutions developed 
at Northwestern University and used in over a hundred 
colleges. Organized, graded lessons for systematic 
home study, from elementary to advanced accounting, 
including costs, audits. Thousands have learned this 
owe Lam -cost way. Splendid for 
A. view; a safeguard to your 
Sishae ‘Teture. 


Send for This FREE BOOKLET 


ha ye as. —— the coupon below for 
‘How to Get Ahead 
jad My ae ** with full de- 


JEARN 


tails of unique advantages offered 
by this great course and easy terms 


of payment. Write now. 


Nadel Gil (c 


pes eee 2 eMail This Forma ot a fe | 
Re . 
2 


F THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 

B Dept. M66, 15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

| | Send me the free booklet giving full information about use for 
home study of the Complete Accounting Course developed at 

t Northwestern University. 


i Name (please print) 





EMPLOYERS! Reduce payroll 
detail required by the... 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Save time, money, effort. Use SECURO- 
PAY Envelopes (Pat. pending). Meet 
requirements of Federal Social Security 
Board and Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. Permit statement of deductions as 
required by law. Form permanent rec- 
ord for employees. Provide privacy for 
individual statements. Inexpensive, easy- 
to-use. Immediate deliveries. 
FREE SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GENERAL ENVELOPE CO. 











Dept. A—100 S St., B >» Mass. 








EXECUTIVES’ CASE 


Acts as your 
secretary. 
Papers and 
other things 
where most 
handy. 


Embossed 
brown or black 
cowhide. 

Size 12% x 10 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 

















WHERE TO BUY IT 


Turn now to this new department on 
pages 72-73. If you need anything 
not advertised in this issue, write 
and ask us where to get it. 
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REGISTRATION on modern Neison Duplicator is automatically accurate and 
exact. Copies are made from hectograph ink 


Modern Duplicator 


A DUPLICATOR machine of the rotary 
type which uses hectograph ink for the 
master copy has been brought out by the 
Neison Corporation. Registration on this 
duplicator is automatically accurate and 
exact. Positive fluid control, mechanically 
regulating the number and sharpness of 
the copies, and a positive engagement of 
copy sheets, makes feeding rapid and 
simple. The manufacturers claim for the 
duplicator that the master copy can be 
changed in three seconds. Its skyscraper 
design makes the Neison duplicator har- 
monize with modern offices. 


Employees’ Locker 
AN EMPLOYEES’ locker, called the 


“Shoprobe,” which will accommodate 
twenty persons with separate, lockable 
compartments for the personal belong- 
ings of each, has just been put on the 
market by Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
This new piece of equipment can be 
used in a general locker room or moved 
about to take care of various depart- 
ments where conditions change periodi- 
cally. Coat hangers are not removable and 
a chain may be supplied for locking 
coats to the hanger through the sleeve. 
The Shoprobe occupies 1214 square feet 
of floor space. Its all-steel, heavy con- 
struction prevents weave or sway and 


assures long and satisfactory service. It 
is easy to keep clean and permits maxi- 
mum inspection and supervision. 


List Finder 


ADDRESSES and telephone numbers 
are brought within quick and instant 
reference of harried business men or 
their stenographers with the new Bates 
list finder. 

The Bates Manufacturing Company 
has devised this handy office address in- 
dex. One simply slides the “finder” tab 
to the correct initial and presses it down, 
whereupon the lid springs up and quickly 
brings the name to view. 

The list finder is attractively designed 
in red, black and aluminum. 
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Mardi Gras 


CLIMAXING the gay New Orleans car- 
nival season known as the Mardi Gras, 
the glamorous, fantastic Parade of Rex 
will occur at noon of Tuesday, February 
9. Railroads, busses, steamships and air- 
planes will carry throngs of visitors to 
New Orleans for the Mardi Gras to wit- 
ness and take part in the festivities and 
revelry of one of the world’s most famous 
carnivals. 

It has been estimated that annually 
more than one hundred thousand per- 
sons pack the 171-foot expanse of Canal 
Street on Mardi Gras Day, down which 
street passes Rex’s glittering pageant. 
That night, after the parade, Rex gives 
a magnificent ball and reception where 
the King and Queen of the Mardi Gras 
and their court receive their guests. On 
the stroke of midnight the old Cathedral 
bell tolls, sounding the beginning of Lent, 
and the farewell to Mardi Gras. 

Mardi Gras is French for Fat Tues- 
day, and Fat Tuesday is the day before 
Ash Wednesday, the beginning of Lent. 
Thus the Mardi Gras carnival festivities 
are an outgrowth of the age-old custom 
of enjoying and celebrating worldly 
things to the full before going into re- 
tirement for meditation during the Lent- 
en season. 

This year’s Mardi Gras should be gayer 
than ever, for New Orleans inaugurated 
her street processions in 1837—just one 
hundred years ago—so this year might 
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be called the Mardi Gras centennial. In 
1857 a society called the “Mystic Krewe,” 
now known as the Mystic Krewe of 
Comus, was organized and on Mardi 
Gras presented a series of moving tab- 
leaux taken from Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” terminating in a Grand Ball. Since 
then similar organizations have been 
formed which also present magnificent 
night parades and balls during the Mardi 
Gras carnival season. Rex made his first 
appearance in 1872, his organization be- 
ing formed to bring all the maskers of 
the city together for the entertainment 
of the Grand Duke Alexis who was that 
year the guest of New Orleans. Rex has 
appeared every year since as the “King 
of the Carnival.” 


Land Cruises 


THREE Mexican “land cruises” have 
been scheduled by Raymond-Whitcomb 
for the remainder of the winter of 1937. 
Each are identical in their programs and 
differ only in their dates. Each will make 
the complete round trip from New York 
and other eastern cities in twenty-eight 
days; from Chicago and elsewhere in the 
Middle West in’ 26 days, The next trip 
leaves New York February 4; the second, 
February 25; and the third, March 18. 
The first such trip was made, leaving 
New York January 14, and was reported 
successful and enjoyable by the tour con- 
ductors and guests of the tour. The tours 











“I Am Your 
Letterhead’ 


If your letterhead could talk, would 
it speak proudly of your organiza- 
tion? Would it tell the story of a 
modern, progressive business—or 
would it perhaps be a little 
ashamed of its appearance? 

It is a well-known fact that letter- 
heads DO talk, and that yours is 
either speaking for—or against— 
you. A modern, well-designed let- 
terhead is a superb investment. It 
reflects character, instills confi- 
dence. Yet such a letterhead need 
not be costly—and wll not be costly 
if you order from us. 


SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 


Write today—or merely pin this advertise- 
ment to your letterhead—and mail to us; 
we will send you FREE and without obli- 
gation a copy of our newest Portfolio of 
Modern Lithographed Letterheads, also a 
complete price list, showing prices on six 
grades of paper. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 DIVERSEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 























ADDITIONAL 
WORKING CAPITAL 


Through Inventory Financing 


Manufacturers, producers and merchants 
can find additional working capital in 
their inventories of raw materials or fin- 
ished products . . . and utilize it through 
Warehouse Receipts used as collateral. 
“Terminal” will issue Warehouse Re- 
ceipts on the goods right where they are 
through a simple, low-cost operation that 
will not interfere w'th norma! business 
procedure 


This 
32-Page 
Manual 
Free to 
Executives 


FIRM 


STREIT 


* TERMINAL * 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


268 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 























oe IMPORTANT 1937 WINTER CRUISES 


BUSINESS 
OR PLEASURE 


Travelers gather at 





Line Ship Sailing Return Destination 





Havana, Cristobal, Kingston, Nassau 

Caribbean Cruise 

West Indies, Africa, Mediterranean. Cruise 
ends Marseilles, March 19 

Nassau, Havana, Bermuda 

Nassau, Havana, Bermuda 


Feb. 10 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 24 


22 days 
17 days 
Optional 


French Line} Champlain 
Lafayette 
Champlain 


Mar. 11 
Mar. 25 


10 days 
10 days 


Lafayett 
The Stevens assured of eat 
gracious hospitality 


and superlative service 





West Indies and Caribbean 

West Indies and South America 
West Indies and Caribbean 

West Indies and Caribbean 
Kingston, Cristobal, Havana, Nassau 
Bermuda and Nassau 

Nassau 


Feb. 6 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 17 


Cunard 
White Star 


18 days 
40 days 
20 days 
Feb. 27 18 days 
Mar, 12 14 days 
Mar. 26 8 days 
Saturdays 6 days 


Georgic 
Aquitania 
Britannic 
Georgic 
Britannic 


because its manage- 


ZAZLLZLZLZ| Zz 


Carinthia 





ment cares. 
In the heart of Chicago Italian Line | Vulcania Feb. 10 60 days Mediterranean 
Roma Mar. 12 $7 days Mediterranean 


—aoverlooking Lake > 
Porto Rico | Borinquen or Yr. | West Indies 
Line Coamo 


Zz 





‘Thursdays 11 days 


Michigan — on famous 





Michigan Boulevard. Cote eS 


Mallory 


Feb. 10, 24 
Mar. 10, 24 


Iroquois 13 days 





ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $2.50 a 


OTTO K. EITEL America 
General Manager Line 


Around South America 
West Indies 
West Indies 


Feb. 4 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 27 


61 days 
18 days 
18 days 


Rotterdam 
Statendam 





Rio de Janeiro and West Indies 
West Indies 


Feb. 3 
Feb, 17 


Swedish- 
American 


41 days 
18 days 


Gripsholm 
Kungsholm 





Anchor Transylvania | Feb. 27 12 days Havana, Kingston, Bermuda 
Line Mar. 13 


Mar. 27 





Feb. 6 Panama Canal, Havana, South America 
Feb. 20 
Mar. 6 


Mar. 20 


Canadian Prince David 


National 





Munargo Feb. 6 12 days Nassau, Miami, Havana 
Fortnightly 


thereafter 





Canadian Empress of Feb, 13 18 days West Indies Cruise 


Pacific Australia 





North Ger- | Columbus Feb, 6 48 days Around South America 


man Lloyd 











STEVENS 


HOTEL 
CHICAGO “| 


Lurline Every 4 48 days Hawaii, Samoa, New Zealand, Australia 
Monterey weeks 
Mariposa and | 
| 


Matson 




















DISTRICT MANAGERS 


WANTED BY 


Robotyper 


An unusual opportunity for 
high type sales executives, 
preferably with office appli- 
ance experience. Advance- 
ment rapid for the right man. 
Your letter should be sent to 
the address in the 


Advertisement on PAGE 45 this issue. 
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visit El Paso, Texas; Tucson, Arizona; 
and Nogales, Guaymas, Mazatlan, Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico City, Uruapan, Pat- 
zcuaro, and Guanajuato, in Mexico. The 
land-cruise parties travel in special cars, 
thoroughly air-conditioned. 


Paris Fair 


VISITORS to Paris next summer will 
find an added attraction in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Arts and Tech- 
nics in Modern Life which is scheduled 
to open May 1 and eontinue for six 
months. A site of ninety acres in the very 
heart of Paris has been allocated for the 
fair ground. It includes the Eiffel Tower 
and has a river frontage of more than 
one mile. All buildings not fitting in the 
architectural scheme within the boundary 


of this site will be razed. The Trocadero 
Palace, for many years a familiar sight 
to the American tourist, has been de- 
molished and will be replaced by a monu- 
mental entrance to the exposition. Two 
permanent Museums of Art are to be 
erected and many of the exhibition build- 
ings will be permanent. A new and in- 
teresting use of show windows in pref- 
erence to other methods of displaying 
exhibits, is promised. 

Members of the central committee in 
the United States for the Paris exhibition 
include the following: Hon. Joseph Clark 
Baldwin, senator from New York; Sos- 
thenes Behn, president, International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation; 
Albert Blum, treasurer, United Piece Dye 
Works; George Blumenthal, president, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City; Willis H. Booth, vice president, 
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CONTINENTAL 
ATMOSPHERE 


Rare in the Western World—but 
you'll find it at The Barclay . . . 
Individualized Service, Home-like 
Charm, Perfect Appointments, 
Restful Quiet . . . Distinguished 
Cuisine, Dignified Surroundings. 


Conveniently located: — only 
4 blocks from Grand Central 
Station, near shops, theatres and 
midtown business center... Single 
rooms $5, $6, $7; double, $8, $9, 
$10; suites, $12 and $15. 


THE BARCLAY 
111 EAST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 








- 


Ld 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Mod- 
erate Prices. 

In CLEVELAND it’s 

e THE HOLLENDEN 


In COLUMBUS it's 
@ THE NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it's 
e THE MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it's 
e THE NEW SECOR 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 
In MIAMI BEACH it’s 
e THE FLEETWOOD 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York; , 
Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research; William 
Nelson Cromwell, president, American 
Society of the French Legion of Honor; 
William T. Dewart, president and treas- 
urer, the New York Sun; Dr. John 
Huston Finley, associate editor, the New 
York Times; George Washington Hill, 
president, American Tobacco Company; 
Robert L. Hoguet, president, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York; 
Elon Huntington Hooker, president, 
Hooker Electrochemical Company; Julian 
Clarence Levi, president, American In- 
stitute of Architects’ Committee on For- 
eign Relations; Jonas Lie, president, 
National Academy of Design; George 
MacDonald, chairman of the board, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of New York; 
Clarence Mackay, president, Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Company; Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, chairman finance committee, 
International Harvester Company; Hon. 





Gifford Pinchot, former governor of 
Pennsylvania; Frank Lyon Polk, former 
assistant secretary of state at Washing- 


ton; Dr. Alexander Hamilton Rice, pres- | 


ident, French Institute in the United 
States; Montaigu Sterling, president, E. 


Fougera and Company; Thomas J. Wat- | 


son, chairman of American section, In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, and 
Hon. Grover A. Whalen, president, New 
York World’s Fair, 1939, Inc. 


To the South Seas 


SAILING from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles every four weeks for the re- 
mainder of the winter the Matson Navi- 
gation Company is sponsoring adventure- 
laden cruises to the South Pacific. Four 
great ships have been pressed into ser- 


vice for these romantic South Sea jour- | 
neys which require forty-eight days from | 
San Francisco and return, forty-six days | 


from Los Angeles and return. The ships 
are: S. S. “Lurline,” S. S. “Monterey,” 
S. S. “Mariposa,” 


pago, Samoa; Suva, Fiji; Auckland, New 
Zealand; Sydney, Australia. 


Travel Books 


SENSE AND SAFETY ON THE 
ROAD. By Robbins Battell Stoeckel, 
Mark Arthur May and Richard Shelton 
Kirby. A book on safe automobile driv- 
ing for the average driver who wants to 
help alleviate the seriousness of the 
present sifuation. D. Appleton-Century 
Company. $1.50. 


LANCER AT LARGE. By Francis 
Yeats-Brown. A return to India by the 
author of “The Lives of a_ Bengal 
Lancer.” The Viking Press. $2.75. 


DON GYPSY. By Walter Starkie. Ad- | 
ventures with a fiddle in southern Spain 
and Barbary by the author of “Raggle | 
Taggle.” E. P. Dutton and Company. | 
$3.50. 

AL BAGHDAD I. By Edward F. Ma- | 
daras. Excerpts from a magazine written | 
and published by two young missionaries | 
in Persia. Jesuit Mission Press. $2.50. 


and S. S. “Malolo.” | 
Ports visited include Honolulu; Pago- | 


THE WORLD 
WITH A FENCE 
AROUND, IT 





The spirit of 
SERVICE 


WOULU BE WILLING AT 


HOTEL LENNOX 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


We expect you, our guest, to have your 
whims. To want to be humored. To want 
to be catered to. We expect you to crave 
more than the comforts of home in this, 
your home in St. Louis. Every Lennox 
employee is brought up with a con- 
sciousness of this hotel’s accent on 
service. You'll sense this in your every 
contact here. 


Fine Food is another reflection 
of the will to serve better. 


RATES 
% of all rooms for 
$3.50 or less, single 
$5.00 or less, double 


| Within 1 Block of Hotel Mayfair — under same management 
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Stapling Machines—Staples 


Chairs—Posture 





wont’ LOW-PRICED STAPLER 








Tacks Signs, Tags, Also Staples or Pins 
Drawings, Tracings Up to 30 Sheets 
The only low-priced stapler made that pins—staples 
—and tacks. Indispensable in office, store, shipping- 
room, factory, school and home. 
LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR OLD STAPLERS 
SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS 
ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Or write for free demonstration to 
MARKWELL MFG. CO., INC., DEPT. “A” 
Staplers and Staples for every purpose 
200 Hudson St., New York 











CINCH to CLINCH 





Clinches (not just clips) papers to- 
gether forevermore. Priceless for sys- 
tematic executives. Easy loading. 70 
staples to the strip. Hotchkiss non- 
clog. Heavy nickel. At your stationers, 
or write us. 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 














Stock Cuts 








CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 
today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis Indiana 











Mailing Lists 








ATTENTION!!! 
MAIL ORDER DEALERS: 


Why not use our GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED MAILING LISTS to sell 
your goods. Send 25c for 100 trial names. 
ROSA LEE ADVERTISING SERVICE 
606 N. East Ave., Oak Park, Illinois 
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STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


eo 
Sold 
through 
office 


equip- 
ment 





dealers 
The Sturgis line is 
complete with a ca 
model for every 

need in a wide range of prices. Back support 
and seat height easily and quickly adjusted by 
hand. Up-to-date. Well made. Comfortable. 


Write for Catalog 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich. 
Office Adhesives 








CLEAN 
SPEEDY 


4 oz. Brush-In-Cap Can 25¢ — at your 

dealer—or sent prepaid from Trenton 

upon receipt of price (U. S. A. only). 

UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS co. 
Trenton, N. J 








Steel Signals 





’ FILE. SIGNALS 







| N 
: T 


| 
bidd Prarra bi! 
FREE 


Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 


C00 











38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 








BUSINESS 
TIPS 





For Program Chairmen 


PREPARED with the specific purpose in 
mind of furnishing a service and a large 
number of worth-while suggestions for 
secretaries and chairmen of conventions, 
and entertainment committees in charge 
of programs for business and organiza- 
tion affairs, the Calvert Distillers Cor- 
poration has published a 36-page booklet, 
“Helpful Hints for Successful Entertain- 
ments.” The booklet covers informative 
facts on breakfasts, luncheons, cocktail 
parties, dinners and banquets, bridge 
parties, stags and smokers, buffet sup- 
pers, dances, picnics, sightseeing trips, 
beach parties and golf tournaments. 


Factory Sites 


EMPHASIZING the ideal sites for man- 
ufacturing plants situated along its 
route, the Great Western Railway of 
England has had published a liberally 
illustrated brochure called “Factory 
Sites.” The most desirable factory loca- 
tions within service distance of the Great 
Western are individually described with 
reference to transport and delivery fa- 
cilities by highway and sea as well as 
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railroad, housing accommodations, utili- 
ties, labor available, land available, rela- 
tive nearness to a metropolitan area and 
comparative rates on each of these sub- 
jects for the various districts. 


American Fallacy 


THE belief of millions that private busi- 
ness, industry and banking are inimical 
to the general welfare of the people is 
today the great American fallacy, accord- 
ing to Edward L. Bernays, counsel on 
public relations, whose “Business Must 
Sell Itself to the Public” has been re- 
printed in booklet form by the Financial 
World. 

Just as people were educated to accept 
the fact that the world is round and that 
vaccination is a preventive of disease, so 
they must be educated to a recognition 
of the important role played by business, 
industry and finance under a system of 
free enterprise, says Mr. Bernays. He 
urges the importance of such education 
upon business men and says it consists 
of three steps: (1) a recognition of the 
existence of the problem; (2) a united 
front and united action by business lead- 
ers; (3) a program of public education. 


LEWIS H. BROWN, president of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, delivered an 
unusually constructive and thought-pro- 
voking address before the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in conjunc- 
tion with the Congress of American 
Industry, December 9, 1936. 

So great a demand for a permanent 
record of this talk developed that copies 
of the address have been printed in 
booklet form. While the booklet was 
probably not intended for wide distribu- 
tion we feel confident that a letter to Mr. 
Brown will bring a copy of the booklet 
which is called “New Horizons for 
America.” 

Two other recent talks of Mr. Brown, 
“Increasing Employment by Private En- 
terprise,” and “Real Estate Financing,” 
are also available to a limited number of 
people in booklet form. 


Decentralization 


P. W. LITCHFIELD, president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
talked about decentralization, social se- 
curity and New England problems in a 
recent address before the New England 
Conference, an organization composed of 
the leading business men and public 
officials of that area. His address has 
been printed in booklet form. 

It was in this address that Mr. Litch- 
field pointed out the profits from decen- 
tralization of industry. Since we com- 
mented on it editorially in our January 
issue, we received many queries about it. 
This fact prompts us to suggest that 
those readers who are interested write 
the New England Conference for copies. 

Copies of any of the books or booklets 
mentioned here may be cbtained by 
Writing the editors. 
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Envelopes Index Tabs 
RAND MAK-UR-OWN 
ARE YOUR INCOMING All Transparent Celluloid 


ORDERS BURIED IN 
THE MORNING'S MAIL? 


ee e e You can get orders 
routed through your plant 
quickly if you have your 
salesmen’s envelopes printed 
with one of our stock ‘‘Sales- 
men’s Mail"’ designs. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
CURTIS 1000 INC. 
‘*Good Envelopes Plus Ideas’’ 
Hartford e St. Paul 


e Cleveland 




















INDEX TABS 
FKGEEESNN CUP TABS To 
tN | ANY SIZE— 





Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 


Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
220 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











Sales Promotion 





Remind Them to Order YOURS! 
@ Many national advertisers use Bing! 
Shopping Lists to drive home their 
Mm sales message at the very moment of 
=, ordering. Let us demonstrate how these 
Lists can also increase YOUR sales. 
Cost little more than a postcard. Write 
for details. 

y; THE BINGHAM COMPANY 

“ 1315 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GE PRINTERS @ SALES PROMOTION 
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Engraved Stationery 


cov Da BO EUTIV BS s+ 


Engraved executive stationery suitable for your 
personal and business correspondence. A cabinet 
of 250 letterheads and 250 envelopes engraved 
on Howard Bond “The Nation’s Business 
Paper,” including a steel die, which becomes 
your property. Special for a limited time only 
$10.50 complete. Samples of engraved execu- 
tive stationery sent upon request. Please use 
your letterhead when writing. 

@ IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, INC. @ 

203 Fulton Street, New York City 








Automatic Letter Service 


DON’T WASTE POSTAGE 


on poor letters. Use Automatic Letters. They 
sell. Actual typewritten—100% personal—pen 
and ink signatures. Send your “copy” for quo- 
tation. Complete Letter Service for advertisers, 
since 1907. Member M. A. S. A. 





TANKI MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
319 Fifth Ave.—AT-lantic 1290—Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Expense Books 














YOUR SALESMEN 
Deserve the best. Supply them with 
BEACH’S “COMMON SENSE” 
EXPENSE BOOKS 
Get them from your stationer or write 
us for sample and prices 
BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 

7338 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 























Blackboards—Bulletin Boards 








For Sales Managers 


Reversible Blackboards 
Cork Bulletin Boards 


OLD RELIABL 


HYLOPLATE 


TRADE MARK 





Write for circular M47AB 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Manufacturing Publishers 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
Telephone Long Beach 9200 














Office Adhesives 

















SALES AUDITING 


lis information and service increase 
sales and NET PROFITS! 








Any company operating 
salesmen in set territories is 
likely to find it surprisingly 
profitable to have a Sales 
Audit made of each sales- 
man’s results against actual 
unprejudiced possibilities. 
Our long and broad ex- 
perience in auditing sales 
results against territorial 
buying power can very of- 
ten be of real help to the 
Sales Manager who wants 
definite and unprejudiced 
facts to assist him in his 
sales control methods. 


Our territorial set-ups, in 
addition to allocating area 
and buying power, often 
include quota figures by 
outlets, accounts or prod- 
ucts—and, of course, pos- 
sibilities by volume for ad- 
ditional cities and towns to 
be opened up. 


Sales Auditing Service is 
planned to: 


1. Give you accurately the 
amount of business you should 
EXPECT and GET from each 
salesman’s territory by towns 
and by principal accounts. 


2. Give you accurately the actual 
PROFIT-VALUE of each sales- 


man. 


3. Determine for you exactly 
what each salesman should be 
paid in ratio to productivity. 


4, Help you decide which sales- 
men should be developed, pro- 
moted or dismissed. 


5. Show unmistakably what terri- 
tories need changes in size or 
in boundary lines—and ex- 
actly why. 


Sales auditing is our business— 
we have been doing it success- 
fully for many years. Its cost is 
reasonable; its findings neces- 
sary for the more profitable op- 
eration of most sales organiza- 
tions. 


We charge only for the actual 
work you engage us to do—and 
we accept no assignment unless 
we are SURE we can do a profit- 
able job for our client. 


Write to us. Submit your prob- 
lem—Consultation free. 


GEORGE L. WILLMAN, INC. 
4662 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 




























































EXECUTIVES 





Puorocrapuy. By C. E. K. Mees, direc- 
tor of research, Eastman Kodak Com- 


| pany. Pictures play such a tremendous 
| part in making sales, winning publicity, 


advertising, direct-mail catalogs, and 
sales manuals, that every business man 
today must of necessity know something 
about how they are made, what consti- 
tutes a good picture, etc. Here is a 
comprehensive book which will help any 
man, who wants to show his product to 
better advantage, win more readers for 
his booklets, advertising, catalogs. The 
MacMillan Company. 


Are You a SrockHoiper? By Alden 
Winthrop. A score or more of famous 
American corporations come in for vig- 
orous and detailed criticism from the 
caustic typewriter of Mr. Winthrop. He 
thinks that many corporations are unfair 
to stockholders, fail to inform them prop- 
erly, or deliberately deceive them. Of 
interest to the management of any cor- 
poration which wants to see what stock- 
holders are being told, and pick up 
suggestions of what stockholders may 
demand in the future. Covici-Friede, $2.50, 


Evements or Retait Serine. By Paul 
H. Nystrom. Every retailer in America 
who has one promising employee ought 
to buy this book and persuade the said 
promising employee to read it. And, of 
course, if the retailer himself reads it too, 
no harm will be done! Modestly, Mr. 
Nystrom refers to this book as a manual 
for beginners in the retail business. But 
whoever it is aimed at, it is a swell job, 
and we confess that there are probably 
many people who have been in retailing 
for many years who might pick up some 
splendid suggestions from it. Manufac- 
turers might earn themselves a tremen- 
dous amount of good-will among retail 


salespeople and department managers if 
they passed around a few copies of this 
book to ambitious youngsters in retail | 
stores. And the wholesalers will probably | 
be able to place many a copy where it 
will help both the wholesalers and the 
recipients. Mr. Nystrom knows his field 
and we hesitate not a moment in ad- 
mitting enthusiasm for his book. The 
Ronald Press Company, $2.40. 





Gornc to Maxe a SpeecH? By E. St. 
Elmo Lewis. Every business activity, 
plan or campaign today is inaugurated 
with a meeting. The tongue-tied fellow 
who cannot talk “on his feet” is the for- 
gotten man of business. To his rescue 
comes E. St. Elmo Lewis, one-time ad- 
vertising manager of Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, business consultant, 
association organizer and business leader, 
with this book, designed to show almost 
any man how to capitalize his natural 
ability and turn himself into a respect- 
able, if not eloquent, speaker. Being a 
business man, Mr. Lewis naturally 
stresses the problem of business speak- 
ing. The Ronald Press Company, $3.00. 
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MANAGING For Prorit. By C. E. Knoep- 
pel, with the collaboration of Edgar G. 
Seybold, M.E. Just as this book was 
coming from the press its senior author, 
Mr. Knoeppel, died. It is a fitting monu- 
ment to his career as a management ex- 
pert, who specialized not in methods but 
in results. The book ably deals with sub- 
jects such as determining and relating 
profit trends, cost accounting, waste elim- 
ination, profitable sales, wage incentives [ 
and other important factors in a profit- 
able business operation. A thought-pro- 
voking, idea-packed book for chief execu- 
tives and men who expect to be execu- 
tives. McGraw-Hill Book Company, $3.50. 
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